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Readers of Unity are requested to mention this pa- . 


It would be more satisfactory if men’s 
thoughts progressed always after strict 
logical processes, but the human con- 
sciousness is made up of many things 
besides logic,—habit, imagination, affec- 
tion,—all of them conserving elements 
of man’s being. Thus we are coun- 
seled to patience, and taught to work on 
long lines of faith and moral endeavor 
for others, while striving to choose for 
ourselves the strict and narrow way of 
plain, rational induction. 


Tue First Presbyterian Church of 
Coldwater, Mich., Rev. H. P. Collin, 
minister, has the following broad state- 
ment of * Our Idea and Aim” in its 
semi-annual circular: 

“Our entire activity as a Church, Society 


and Congregation, and as individuals, not only 
on Sundays but on other days, is a religious 


clergymen. ‘Look at the English 
Cathedral boys. I inquired of the or- 
ganist of Westminster whether some of 
them did not become.clergymen. He 
never heard of sucha thing.” Probably 
most of the choir-boys who have served 
long leave the church for good and all. 
They have got all the ritual they want 
for a life time. Nevertheless, it is de- 
plorable, and. not fully accounted for 
that so few ministers’ sons become min- 
isters, 


MIRACLES grew as grows the grass; 
they represent the devoutness of simple 
people, the unconscious reverence of 
an ignorant age. Scholars know that 
these bible records of elder days grew 
as family traditions grow, quietly, slow- 
ly and with no known or recognized 
standard. The stories we call the 


that its “acoustic properties are the 
worse for it.” He would replace it at 
once with something very different, 
could he thereby gain “ some space and 
some convenience for parish work.” 
There is nothing in the memorial win- 
dow that is necessarily improving to.a 
congregation’s morals; and though he 
has never seen a church whose beauty 
of form and appointments need interfere 
with its practical use in the community, 
yet, “ the beautiful church must ever be 
the least of all helps to the religious 
life; and the religious life that cannot 
dispense with it, unreservedly, is still a 
child, still in the go-cart stage of its de- 
velopment.” We make these extracts 
from an article on Public Worship in 
the February number of Zhe Unitari- 
an Review. 


Content Sra of ine Men Reerent tenuate | Gospels ‘were not written as modern | Savs Rev. S. C. Beach: If Zwin 
%. ye do, do all to the glory of God.’ Thus | histories are written, with dictionaries, | g!1 and Calvin stated their doctrine of 
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the Christ is love for man; we have fellowship | na] documents at the writer’s elbow. | not feel like the same doctrine. Every 

Notes........-...------------------- t | with God in the Christ by having a Christlike but tl f th - | one knows that the practical effect of 
Twelve Years Old To-Day.—JENKIN love for man, by serving one another in love ut they grew out of the growing practical CHect Of a 
SMEG. i. 5 cadanécactsowcces 1 | and ‘doing good to all men as we have oppor- adoration and the widening fame of a doctrine depends even less upon its 
A Word of Response.—C. P. W...-..- 2| tunity.’ This is the idea of our religion, and persecuted and crucified leader. He | Statement than upon the way it is held, 
Unity and Unitarianism.—H. M.S.... 2 | “he alm of our life.” who was rejected, while he soothed | the emphasis laid upon it, or the scheme 
CoNTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. THE JVation finds a resemblance to} crying children, consoled mourning of faith of which it makes a part.” We 
The Dual Brain Theory—A. W. Bishop Butler in the author of “ Ethi- | women, rebuked the pride of place | S€¢ this illustrated in our own century. 
REE ARES SS aa 3| cal Religion,” W. M. Salter, in the} and the pretentions of birth, inspired | Dr. O. W. Holmes says, that led by 
Deficient School Training.—Zvening latter’s development of his special theo- | laggard wills and softened hard hearts, the paths of science, “ we are getting to 
FOUPNAL.. .. 2a = 22 one ee ne enna ---22" 3| ry of ethics, and “despite his indiffer- | when crucified and gone, revived the | be predestinarians as much as Edwards 


Tue Strupy TABLE. 
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pirical Psychology.”..........---.- 3 | any external quality, but in the methods, | kingly power upon the waves, he was| When they were told that for God’s 

CuurcH-Door PuLpIirT. and sometimes the outcome of the| clothed upon with Messianic might. good pleasure to satisfy his wrath, they 

Shall we Pray.—¥. 7. Sunderland. ...- 4| writer’s thought. This only shows how | This is the road over which he rapidly | were probably elected to hell from the 
What can Prayer do forus.—C, F. Dole. 4| little outward names and traditions de- | passed to his place upon the throne of | foundation of the world. Rey. D. A, a 
How Pray ?—W, C. Gannett .._.....- - 5 | scribe the spiritual nature within. The} heaven, a part of~the God-head, very | Wasson refused to believe that Jona- aa 
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Tus Hous... 2. cccec i » | derlying the work of some men, who "ag ws ing about, € man who realizes a 
papers has been visiting Joliet, and the | 4p i: pes | 
tied i oR g| believe it their duty to deny them- those things and rolls them as a sweet 


Subscribers and Others who receive this 
number of Unity will please read and note 
the publishers’ announcements in the first 
column of the last page. 


Pdifarial, 

Non-SuBSCRIBERS receiving the 
present number of Uniry and contin- 
uing to receive the paper for a few 
weeks, will know that their names have 
been given us by some friend, and 
placed on our Ten Weeks Trial List. 
We shall hope for renewals of many of 
these subscriptions at the end of ten 
weeks. 


A LATE number of Zhe Christian 
Life and Unitarian Herald, has a por- 
trait of the recently deceased Keshub 
Chunder Sen, minister of the Brahmo 
Somaj in India, with the_following in- 
scription beneath, taken from one of 
his overdl “ Your Unitarian religion is 
mine, and I have a profound ‘reverence 
for and allegiance to 1 nye Christ, 
though I call not myself a Christian, 
much more so than many of those I 
find called members of the Christian 
church.” 


We commend the article on “ The 

Dual Brain Theory,” by A. W. Gould, 

| to our readers’ careful attention. It de- 
: serves the place it holds in our columns 
on its own merits, aside from the fact 
that the motive which prompted its 
writing arose in the writer’s dissent from 


ence to traditional theology.” The re- 
semblance thus noted is not of style or 


selves any religious title or calling. 


Miss Amy FowLer, the young 
woman whom the story of Father 
Damien’s labors among the lepers in- 
spired to “go and do likewise,” is the 
daughter of an English rector, and is 
now on her way to the Pacific coast to 
set sail for the Sandwich Islands, her 
especial destination being Kolawao. 
Seven years ago she joined the Catholic 
church, and before leaving home she 
was made a.member of the Order. of 
St. Dominicus, the spiritual title con- 
ferred on her being Sister Rose Ger- 
trude. Miss Fowler is animated by both 
a scientific and religious motive in un- 
dertaking her new work. She will 
have charge of the leprosy hospital at 
Kolawao, and takes with her a complete 
set of instruments for the study and 
cultivation of the leper bacilli, after the 
methods followed in Pasteur’s Parisian 
institute. The results of her studies will 
be.sent to the London Leprosy Society. 


Tue Christian Register sees 


ters’ sons become ministers. It is true 
of all denominations at present, we be- 
lieve. There is perhaps too much un. 
certainty about it. Theology is a 
question. “Revision” is in the air. 
What must a man believe, or be turned 
out of the fellowship into which he was 
born? Once this was different. Then 
the profession has grown-more arduous 
in the varied work required. Leisure 
for study is hard toget. When Mike 


t 
deplorable fact that few of our ning 


power of withering trees, of raising the 
dead. He walked forth now with 


account given of some of the methods 
of discipline there employed is heart- 
sickening. We wonder what impres- 
sion the social student of a century 
hence will derive from a review of our 
present prison system and certain other 
features of modern civilization, notably 
the management of our county and 
state insane asylums, and our poor- 
houses. One means of discipline re- 
ported is the placing of the rebellious 
convict against a barred door through 
which the hands are thrust and hand- 
cuffed, in which position he is com- 
pelled to stand for hours, an outside 
door of oak being closed, leaving him 
in complete solitude, “lest his mind be 
distracted from self-communion.” Cor- 
rective methods like these seem the de- 
vice of cunning malevolence clothed 
with temporary authority. They can 
only harden and brutalize the entire 
nature of the men to whom they are 
applied, while the reactive effect on the 
keepers is almost as bad. When shall 


twe have an Elmira Reformatory in 


every, state, in place of that frightful 
blot upon our civilization, known as the 
State’s Prison? 


WE are glad to find so able an expo- 
nent of modern liberal thought as Mr. 
Chadwick on the side of practical 
church-building, that shall not diseard 
the elements of architectural taste and 
beauty, but that shall provide room for 
the needed working features of mod- 
ern church life. .Mr. Chadwick pro- 
fesses himself very distrustful of the 


or Calvin was,” but we have a different 
feeling about it from what men had 


morsel under his tongue” [see Edwards’ 
Sermons] “ and then becomes a father— 
that man is a scoundrel.” This ele- 
ment of arbitrary compulsory will, this 
hardening of forms and phrases with 
determination, this bringing in of per- 
sonal violence or necessity, where 
nature’s methods are adaptive and flexi- 
ble, begets bitterness and resistance. 
“On compulsion” manly men prefer to 
brave perdition, rather than confess or 
be converted. 


——_——_oOCoOoe 


TWELVE YEARS OLD TO-DAY. 
Dear Unity READERS: 

At the beginning of this our thirteenth 
year, allow me to drop the thin mask of 
the editorial “ we,” and to speak in the 
more familiar first person singular. 

Unity has been, to me,a child of 


much love. For the last ten years the 
final responsibility, and therefore muck 
of the care of it has devolved upon 
me. That it has survived thus long 
is more of a surprise to those of us who 
are on the inside than to you who have 
only noticed its somewhat halting move- 
ment, halting only ina business sense, 
never, I trust, in its moral purpose, or 
Spiritual intent. Unity has been able 
to keep silent, but never to evade or 
equivocate. The purpose with which 
we started out has undergone no con- 
scious change, and our earlier “ Pros- 
pectuses” would answer our purpose 
now perhaps better than any new ones, 
We started out on no dreamy mission. 


much anxiety, and, on that account, of 


The difficulties of the task have perhaps 
not, been greater than we anticipated. 


an editorial paragraph in Uwniry. 
Doubtless the editorial brain is as sub- 
ject to this double action of which our 
contributor complains, as any other. 
Dr. Van ke’s case falls under the 
same head as that which formed the 
editorial, “ Moral Obli- 


told Patrick that fora“ a clane, asy job”. 
he would like to be a bishop, he show- 
ed his ignorance. The son of aclergy- 
man knows of sundry reactions, w 

lead him to “ fly to esl th; 

not of,” Dr. Meth 

York saw that We 


plea, so often heard, for a church that 
“speaks to the eye,” finding it tao. 
often a plea for “ unspiritual *re'gidnay 
for soft and sensuous things in place of* 
| the realities of truth and love.” > He 
Mries not to be ungrateful that.the little 
pel where he has : 


: ty 3 ry the case, we have encountered 3 
oppobition where we expected co-opera- a 
‘tion) and have foufid an Seta 
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out without financial resources of any 
kind, egcept the good will of the few 
friends who were determined to give of 
themselves to this cause of breadth in 
religion and practical Christianity. The 
labor of these twelve years represents 
the love offerings of its contributors and 
editors. The defects of the paper 
during my ten years of administration 
have been so apparent that it is unneces- 
sary to confess them, but it is my great 
pleasure to recognize here, with the ten- 
derest gratitude, the forbearance, the 
encouragement and the love which have 
made the task, though imperfectly per- 
formed and at times an arduous one, a 
great privilege. Even its strain has been 
an aching joy. I think it is seldom given 
an editor to be bound by ties of personal 
acquaintance and friendship with so 
large a percentage of his readers as it 
hasto me. The travel of ten years, as 
the missionary servant of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, and much jour. 
neying besides, has made it possible for 
me to establish lines of acquaintance 
which have been as delightful, and 
as welcome to me, as the shadow of a 
great rock toa sun-parched traveller. 
But Unity has been sustained, thus far, 
by something more enduring than per- 
sonal friendship. It has been working 
out a principle which is yet far from 
being triumphant. 


in the house of our friends, i lay more 
confident hold on the future than when 
I helped launch the little venture twelve 
years ago. Each year Uniry has lived 
because it faced death without fear. It 
has been willing to die whenever busi- 
ness honesty demanded it. 


reached the self-sustaining point, with- 


out reference to those who furnished the 
“copy,” yet the printer has always been 


paid. <A year ago,through your hearty 


co-operation, fifteen hundred names 
were added to our list within a period 
of about three months, and the business 
A few 
weeks ago Mr. Kerr asked you to help 
in asimilar advance, that the services of 
an assistant editor might be secured, 
mildly intimating that my own health 
There is no de- 
nying the fact that I have felt the strain 
of over work, but I still feel “young for 
Liberty,” and strong to work for our 
The asked-for -num- 
ber has net yet been realized, but such 
hearty and generous response to our 
publisher’s call has come from so many 
directions that he has felt warranted in 
taking that step forward for which we 


side of UNITY was secure. 


necessitated such relief. 


name and motto. 


have waited so long. 


It gives me great pleasure in introduc- 
ing to you to-day an assistant editor, 
She will give 


Mrs. Celia P. Woolley. 
a large portion of her time to those, edi- 
torial duties which have heretofore de- 


volved upon me, or, forthe truth might 


as well be confessed, have gone often 


unperformed. Itisonly in thiscapacity as 
assistant editor, that Mrs.Woolley needs 


an introduction to you. As a contribu- 


tor, editorially and otherwise, she has 


been intimately associated with UNiTy 


from the beginning. She comes to our 
aid not only with an incisive pen and a 
clear head, but a warm heart; and this 


to our Unity family is a priceless quali- 
fication. She comes to us in this emer- 
gericy because she loves the cause, 
and is ready and anxious to battle for 


it. Hereafter you will feel her touch in 


the various departments of this paper, 
and I appeal to you, the readers. of 
Uniry, for that prompt action that will 
place this relationship beyond any un- 
certainty. My own relation to UNITY 
will continue the same. If relieved of 
duties in one direction it will be only 
that I may serve the cause better in 
others. Eacliweek I hope to greet you 
in the future as in the past. You may 
look for me among the notes, and gen- 
erally the unsigned, editorials wii! be 
mine in the future as in the past. 

In lifting Mrs. Woolley’s name xo its 
present position, we shall not leave a 
vacancy among the Fditorial Contribu- 


tors, and we are z‘ad to welcoracfor the| call it (mit) ?” 


Its name and its 
motto have held us to the higher logic 
involved therein, and now, in the midst 
of what seems to be a strong opposition, 


Until the 
last year our subscription list never quite 


first time into this list the name of Hen- 
ry Doty Maxson, one whose intellec- 
tual and spiritual life has been working 
along these UnrTy lines for many years. 
If we mistake not, Mr. Maxson was the 
active member of a radical club in Yale 
College when a student there some 
twenty years ago. His _ intellectual 
growth prevented his entering the min- 
istry of the church of his parents, and so 
he entered the profession of teaching. 
For many years he was one of the 
best known professors on the Normal 
School staff of Wisconsin; until finally 
he found the place for which he was 
pre-destined, in an untrammelled pulpit, 
consecrated to freedom, fellowship and 
character in religion. His success at 
Menominie and Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
is well known to our readers, and his 
place onthe Unity staff is already 
made for him. Againthanking you for 
your co-operation in the past, and pray- 
ing for the continuation of the same, I 
subscribe myself as one who believes 
more “mightily in UNiTy’s name, mot- 
to and destiny” than when he penned 
these words ten years ago on assuming 
editorial charge. 

Yours to continue so long as strength 
lasts. JENKIN LLoyp JONEs. 


A WORD OF RESPONSE, 

In coming into a new and closer re- 
lation to Uniry,a word of thanks is 
due those members of the publishing 
committee and of the editorial staff 
who have extended assurances of kindly 
sympathy and support; and of response 
to the friendly greeting of the senior 
editor, whose arduous and devoted labors 
have made Uniry what it is, and whose 
name and work must always be most 
prominently identified with it. In ac- 
cepting the position of assistant editor 
I do so with a feeling of grave but 
glad responsibility, believing that no 
work better deserves the hearty support 
of its followers, than the promulgation 
of the broad principles of religious 
union and fellowship for which Unity 
stands. The formative period of ra- 
tional religion is not yet ended; indeed, 
all its processes are growing ones, 
periods of new trial and advances of 
tentative outlook and endeavor. Al- 
ways some new idea is to be tested, 
some fresh discovery to be made, some 
higher ideal to be attained. This must 
necessarily be so in a religion based on 
the instinct of progress, the light-seek- 
ing side of man’s nature. Such a re- 
ligion will in every period of its history 
be engaged in some kind of pioneer 
work. Its spirit will never cease to be 


| aggressive,at the same time that it should 


grow in true constructive power and 
sweetness. Some new object of belief 
and moral effort will ever await the 
gaining, requiring the utmost faith and 
courage; work that shall discourage the 
timid, and provoke dissent and criti- 
cism, but along with which should 


/go the more gracious, and quite as 


needful task of preserving all that is 
good and worthy in the systems and 
enterprises of the past. What the 
enlightened mind demands to-day is 
a religion based on the broadest defi- 
nition, going beneath the names of 
all the sects, even of the larger di- 
visions imposed in race and clime, and 
seeking the foundation of the human 
heart, which beats with as high endeavor 
and pure aspiration on one continent, or 
in one zone as another. Itisto give 
voice to the growing sentiment of re- 
ligious unity and likeness which lies 
underneath all lines of theological sepa- 
ration that UNiTy exists, and hopes to 
secure for itself wider hearing in the 
future. C.P. Ww. 


UNITY AND UNITARIANISM, 


One summer day in 1878, three men 
sat on a lumber pile in Wisconsin, try- 
ing to stimulate each other to the inven- 
tion of a proper name for a Unitarian 
paper in Chicago. Some name expres- 


sive of the growing idea of religious 
un:ty was wanted; and some sort of 
“Union” had been thought of, but no 
At 
“Why not 
he two others 


setisfactory adjective to precede it. 
length Mi. Jones asked: 


were struck with wonder how they 
could have been so stupid as not to say 
so before—and all accepted the name 
as the best one possible. It expressed 
the deepest truth in nature; for all 
sciences unite to proclaim ever more 
clearly the unity of the universe. It 
expressed the highest truth in religion; 
for every great religion reaches toward 
the faith in divine unity,—in that One 
who fills all, and unites all, and calls all 
to unite with each other in peace and 
love. And besides this, it expressed 
the especial thought, and even the 
essential syllables of the name Unitarian; 
and seemed peculiarly appropriate for 
use in the denomination. So the name 
Unity was soon after given to the 
former “Pamphlet Mission,’ and the 
paper became still more emphatically 
devoted to the religion of unity. By 
this it meant not merely the unity of 
God and of nature, but much more— 
the practical unity of men. It assumed 
that this meaning was not at all opposed 
to Unitarianism, whatever the latter 
word may have originally mieant. 
Names are expected to change their 
meaning from generation to generation. 
Just as Beecher claimed to be a Cal- 
vinist because he believed as Calvin 
would to-day, and said he was a Pres- 
byterian in all except the confession of 
faith, and a Catholic in all except faith 
in the pope and the church,—so Unity 
thought it was Unitarian, even had 
Unitarians originally denied the unity 
of men. Sut on the contrary, the orig- 
inal doctrine of the unity of God had 
included the unity of men as its best 
truth, and had brought forth our paper 
as its natural fruit. Human unity was 
the best religious lesson of the divine 
unity, and so our paper early and often 
declared. With its first enlargement, 
March Ist, 1579, for instance, it declared 
that the original Unitarian “ doctrine of 
the unity of God had lead logically and 
historically to the belief in the unity of 
all religions, and of the race.” So it 
said: “We have long been wont in 
pronouncing the name, Unitarianism, to 
pass lightly over the Arzanism and lay 
all the emphasis on the Umite. And 
now gladly dropping the zsm and every 
trace of sectarian hiss, and returning to 
the root of the name, in which its his- 
toric meaning and real spirit lie, we 
proclaim our faith in Unity, the unity 
of religions in righteousness, the unity 
of men with each other and with nature, 
and the unity of all in God.” 

This statement was warmly wel- 
comed,—east and west,—by Unitarians, 
as giving the real principle of their 
religion; and by others as giving the 
principle of alltrue religion. Professor 
Swing greeted it in the Ad/iance, and 
said if Unitarians “will raise the flag of 
unity in the sense of brotherhood,”’ it 
will be “the best flag that can float 
over any religion.” And Rev. E. E. 
Hale wrote that this sense of brother- 
hood was not only the outcome, but the 
origin of the Unitarian name. Quoting 
from an old historian, who said that the 
early Unitarii of Poland were so called 
from the union of reformed churches of 
all parties. Mr. Hale said that this 
etymology was “probably true; that 
[those early] Unitarians were people 
who believed in what you and I call 
unity;”’ and he added that Unitarians 
“have always said that the doctrine of 
the unity of God was of no account, 
unless men would. hold to the unity of 
mankind.” ? 


We never had assured faith in the 
correctness of Mr. Hale’s etymology, 
but welcomed his assertion that the 
“unity of mankind” was the most 
important Unitarian doctrine, and have 
tried to make the. paper true to it. We 
have taught that dissension should 
be shunned as our fathers shunned the 
devil; and is, in fact, the modern name 
for him; that divisions are bad enough 
anywhere, and worse in _ religion; 
worst of allin a religion which has for 
two centuries capried the word unity in 
itsname. We et taught that Unita- 
rianism with the unity left out and 
division put in, would be so false a 
word and so foolish a thing, that Cal- 


vinism would seem more commendable. | 


We have taught that true Unitarianism 
will also look beyond itself and beyond 
all the names it loves, confessing its 
unity with all other honest and humane 
movements, under whatever names they 
may arise; and extending to them its 
sympathy and fellowship. In short, 
compressing our teaching in a sentence, 
we have said: “ Unitarianism is the 


religion of unity, and welcomes all who «| 


work for unity in this quarreling 
world.” The Unitarianism which 
worships One who is “over all and 
through all and in all,” must welcome 
all good men, whatsoever names they 
may wear or use. 

Not all Unitarians, however, agree 
to such a definition; and in their dissent 
from it, a large number have seceded 
from the Western Conference, and 
withdrawn their support from Uniry. 
But this loss does not at all lessen our 
faith in the principle for which the 
paper stands. Even if the majority 
should choose to give Unitarianism a 
narrower meaning, it would not affect 
our faith. ‘The cause of religious unity 
has the highest thought of the day, and 
the laws of God on its side; and if 
Unitarianism does not choose to side 
with it, so much the worse for Unita- 
rianism. 

Unity also seems to be proving that 
its idea is practical enough; and its 
editorial contributors range from Mr. 
Salter, the Ethical agnostic, to Heber 
Newton, who warmly praises its pur- 
pose. It seems to find people ready for 
it; and with-all its losses, has reached 
three thousand subscribers. The recent 
gain of Mrs. Woolley. as assistant editor, 
must increase its worth, and help to 
relieve the man who has given it so 
much of his life. Besides an amount 
ef work in parish and elsewhere, such 
as few ministers ever do, Mr. Jones has 
edited the paper week after week, for 
the long term of ten years, and without 
a penny of compensation. Let every 
reader of UNITY give him the deserved 
thanks; and ‘let each express the thanks 
by going at once and getting a new 
subscriber. H. M. S. 


Sontributed and Selected, 


THE DUAL BRAIN THEORY. 


Some physiologist or other has sug- 
gested that the two halves of the human 
brain act independently of each other, 
something asthe twoeyesdo. Usually 
the two hemispheres are co-ordinated 
and harmonious; but sometimes their 
action is discordant and conflicting ; and 
just as the two eyes may reflect quite 
different images, so the two brains may 
have quite different perceptions or im- 
pulses. A recent medical work quotes 
the case of an English clergyman who 
came to his physician one day and said: 
“Sir, 1am a miserable being. I have 
engaged in questionable speculations, 
in which I have compromised not only 
my own fortune, but also those of my 
best friends. I am overwhelmed with 
remorse. And yet, sir, not a word of 
this is true. I am a clergyman of pure 
morals, of irreproachable conduct. I 
have never speculated, and I owe no 
man anything.” It is supposed by 
the experts that the two halves of this 
man’s brain had ceased to act in har- 
mony, and thus told conflicting stories. 
But when the brain is sound, the re- 
cent French doctors say, one half of it 
is devoted to the vegetative functions, 
to keeping its owner alive, while the 
other half does the thinking for the 
whole head. ; 

Now I do not know as this theory 


has yet been universally accepted by’ 


science.. But if it has, it would be a 
very convenient hypothesis on which to 
explain some of the puzzling phe- 
nomena displayed in religion at the 
present time. 

Some of our divines are avowing a 
creed that says one thing, and at the 
same moment are preaching sermons 
that says quite another thing. If we 
could only assume that the brain was 
dual, and their creed in one half—the 
vegetative half, for instance—and their 
sermons in the other or intellectual half, 
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it would be a simple and charitable ex- 
lanation of the whole matter. 
This happy explanation was suggest- 
ed to me as I read an editorial note ina 
recent UNITY commending the “deep 


- moral conviction ” of acertain Dr. Van 


Dyke in declaring that he did not care 
if his preaching did contradict his creed. 
I was indignant at first and much in- 
clined to write to our beloved and over- 
worked editor and ask him in what 
possible sense he used the words 
* moral conviction” of such a declara- 
tion. 

For if the reverend doctor had sol- 
emnly declared that he believed that 
creed and would teach it, and, without 
withdrawing that declaration, is now 
giving the lie to that creed, surely his 
conduct is not what the world has been 
in the habit of calling “moral.” ‘To 
be sure we do speak of “ moral ” turpi- 
tude, and we also speak of the “ convic- 
tion” of a person found guilty of turpi- 
tude, and possibly in this sense we 
might speak of the “deep moral con- 
viction” of this clergyman. This was 
my first thought. But of course a little 
consideration showed me what our edi- 
tor meant. He was glad to see any 
signs of a consciousness that there was 
something more divinely binding in the 
human soul than a creed, and I ‘can 
sympathize with that. gladness. 
Though I must confess that my joy 
would be a little more unalloyed if our 
venerable friend had been off with the 
old love before he was on with the 
new. But in the dual brain theory we 
can excuse him. Wecan suppose that 
this modern Van Dyke hasa 17th cen- 
tury creed in one half of his brain and 
some of the 19th century Christianity 
in the other, and like the poor English 
clergyman his two halves have natur- 
ally gone to contradicting each other. 
And yet I am still a little sorry that our 
good brother did not imitate his Eng- 
lish prototype by expressing a little 
shame for the way his better and worse 
halves give the lie to each other. But 
perhaps even this ought not to be 
iudged immoral. The signing of a 
creed seems to have ceased to be a 
moral actin these latter days, and I 
suppose it would hardly do to call it an 
immoral act. ‘That would hit too many 
unfortunates. Possibly ‘ U/z-moral” 
would best describe it, as it seems to 
have absolutely no significance what- 
ever, moral or immoral. 

I think this dual-brain theory would 
apply also to the young minister men- 
tioned in’your columns recently, who 
has been preaching liberal sermons be- 
fore renouncing his illiberal creed. 
The two halves of his brain, like the 
eyes of the newly born, are not yet co- 
ordinated, as they doubtless will be in 
due season. 

I trust the readers of Unity will not 
think I am jesting. If I laugh at any 
thing so mortal as this, ’tis only that I 
may not weep. But even if I were 
jesting, there is many a true word 
spoken in jest, and I really do believe 
that it takes time for a new idea to go 
from one side of a man’s brain to the 
other and expel all that is inconsistent 
with itself. The late Prof. Proctor 
gives a striking instance of this. He 
had already mastered and accepted the 
theory of evolution, he tells us, when 
he wrote “ Other Worlds than Ours.” 
Yet it never once occurred to him how 
simply and completely that new theory 
settles all the old speculations about the 
inhabitants of other worlds. I have 
several friends who have accepted the 
same theory of evolution, yet still hold 
fast to the old dogmas which the new 
theory has slain. I myself had the 
theory in my head several years before 
it finally dispatched the doctrines that 
had been stowed away in my brain 
during childhood. Therefore I feel 
like recommending charity to others, 
and so I present my pleasant theory to 
the readers of Unity and the editor 
thereof. -I have not copyrighted it, and 
I hope it will be used freely. Even if 
the dual brain hypothesis is doubtful, 


’ we ought to give our suffering friends 


the benefit of the doubt. 
A. W. GouLp. 


DEFIOIENT-SOHOOL TRAINING. 

Mrs. Malaprop said farewell to Chi- 
cago recently, but the spirit of the illus- 
trious woman is always withus. There 
will always be plenty of people blessed 
with the faculty of catching dictionary 
words by the wrong end. An interest- 
ing phase of this form of genius is the 
havoc made with proper names. For 
instance, I heard a young man say the 
other evening, after returning from the 
theatre, that “ Hamlet” wasn’t half as 
good a play as “ Paul Kulver.” “Kau- 
var!” somebody suggested. The first 
speaker was indignant. He knew what 
he was talking about. Paul Kulver 
was one of the leaders during a rebel- 
lion in France. No! he wasn’t any 
relative to the juror, so far as the speaker. 
knew.. The revolution was too long 
ago for that. How long? Well, he 
supposed from the dress the peopie 
wore on the stage that it must have 
been@thousands of years. Wooden 
shoes couldn’t have been worn within 
a thousand years. But it was an awful 
fine play. The cool way that Paul 
marched up to the “ gelatine” to have 
his head cut off, and “I never seen a 
speaker except Luther Laflin Mills or 
Bob Ingersoll that could talk like him.” 
It was curious to think that this young 
man had been taught in the public 
schools and must have read some 
American history without ever for one 
moment having been led to consider 
that the French revolution had been in 
any way connected with that in Amer- 
ica. It is surprising that the three- 
cornered hat worn by Lafayette and 
Washington didn’t indicate some slight 
relationship in time to the figures in 
Steele Mackaye’s drama. But the de- 
vious ways of human intellect are in- 
scrutable—Hvening Fournal. 


She Study Gable. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS, 


To prepare a series of school readers 
for the public schools of America, ought 
to be regarded as a serious task; and the 
publisher who puts forth a new series 
assumes a solemn responsibility. In 
the new methods of our city schools, 
with their highly elaborated gradations, 
the school reader does not occupy as 
important a relation to the mental 
development of the child as in years 
gone by, but in the country schools and 
the isolated homes the “ Reader” is 
still the living fountain, from which 
thousands of children draw their first 
literary inspirations and cultivate their 
earliest tastes for the printed page. 
Such a_ responsibility ,the Harper 
Brothers have assumed in sending forth 
a new series of Readers, following the 
conventional cycle from first to fifth. 
The first thing noticeable is, of course, 
the admirable workmanship and _ the 
advance made in the book-making art, 
the admirable canvass covers of the first 
four in the series, the clear type, good 
paper and artistic illustrations. The 
next question is as to the matter. We 
leave to the “ agents” the task of prov- 
ing that the matter is the best ever 
offered and that these Readers should 
forthwith supercede all the other Read- 
ers in the market, but we certainly can 


say that the matter interests us much. 


and that the two highest numbers par- 
ticularly commend themselves to the 
library, as well as the _ school-room. 
But the choppy character of the selec- 
tions and the slovenly way in which 
the extracts are sometimes detached 
from their settings as well as from 
their authors are to be regretted. It is 
well to give bright bits of composition 
from the standard writings of great 
authors, whichinand of themselves are 
worthy of study, but if due credit is 
made, so that the child realizes that 
there is much more where that came 
from, and he is tempted by the ex- 
tracts to complete the story, or to read 
the entire book of the author, whatever 
it may be, an additional point of much 
value is made. Toillustrate: On page 
410 of the Fifth Reader there is an 
interesting reading lesson from Francis 
Parkman, entitled: “The Heights of 


Abraham,” and we turn to the notes 
which are wisely gathered out of the 
way in the back part of the vol- 
ume, but we find no hint there of 
the. source from which the _ extract 
— And the bright boy who is 
interested in this lesson is not tempted 
farther. The same is frue of the 
delightful story of “The Mouse,” from 
W. D. Howells, on page 433 of the 
same Reader. For a similar reason 
we regret sO many anonymous pieces, 
many of which must be left so from 
sheer carelessness, For Sea oe 
Ingelow’s song of “Seven Times One” 
is printed inthe Fourth Reader without 
any credit, while “ Seven Times Two,” 
on another page, is duly credited. Mr. 
Gannett’s “ The Halo” is printed with- 
out any credit under another title, viz: 
“The Slaughter of the Birds.” The 
prose introduction starts off in this 
stately manner: “ Not many years ago 
a strange and cruel fashion prevailed, 
even in some of the most civilized 
countries, etc.” Alas! from present 
indications we fear that the Harpers’ 
Reader Series will not outlive the atro- 
cious fashion so as to justify the com- 
placent past tense. 

We are not sure that patriotism is 
best cultivated by excluding from the 


‘Fifth Reader all but “American au- 


thors.” Our own experience in the 
school-room would prove that children, 
like men and women, are more in dan- 
ger of partisanship and national conceit 
than they are of cherishing a too great 
hospitality towards those not of them, 
or of too modest an estimate of their 

n and their country’s excellence. No 
youth is in the way of becoming a true 
citizen of the United States who is not 
first a good citizen of the world. 

Much might be said in commenda- 
tion of the catholicity, the model 
heathfulness and spiritual frankness of 
these selections. ‘The truths of morals 
and religion are not ignored here in 
order to arouse no partisan prejudices, 
or to avoid trenching upon the liberty 
of conscience. But these are frankly 
recognized as legitimate elements in lit- 
erature, the selections being made in 
a broad universal spirit that no sect or 
schism can make protest. These books 
indicate the direction in which peace is 
to be found concerning the vexed ques- 
tion of religion in the public schools. 
It is to come not by excluding every 
form of religious thought, but by being 
hospitable to all forms of religion 
thought. When our school books and 
school teachers feel free to recognize 
whatever is available and noble in litera- 
ture, ranging from Cardinal Newman 
to Robert Ingersoll, from the Koran, 
the Psalms or the Vedas, the high pre- 
cepts of Confucius, Socrates and Jesus, 
then they can go on with their prime 
work, that of making men and women; 
and the public schools will become 
spiritual gymnasiums for the develop- 
ment of character. These books do 
not quite reach this ideal. We have 
not recognized the name of any great 
Catholic writer among the selections of 
the two highest readers. O. A. Brown- 
son, whose estimate of Daniel Webster 
is given, can scarcely be claimed as 
such. We hope that among other im- 
provements, subsequent editions of the 
two higher books at least will contain 
an alphabetical index of the selections 
at the close. School children cannot 
too early learn the value of such helps 
—and to us older folks they would be 
very convenient. 


Manual of Empirical Psychology as an Induc- 
tive Science. A 'Text-Book for High Schools and 
Colleges, by Dr. Gustav Adolf Lindner, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Prague Author- 
ized translation by Prof. Charles De Garmo, 
of Normal, Ill. Boston: D.C:Heath & Co. 

This treatise, originally written in 
1858, was given its last revision by the 
author in 1885. It is one of the few 
school text-books which a person who 
is neither a teacher nor a pupil will find 
it both interesting and profitable to read 
by course. 

One of the suggestive features of 
Prof. Lindner’s psychology is the fact 
that, while he adheres to the three-fold 
treatment of his subject under the heads 


of concepts, feelings and volitions, these 
uniformly appear as three phases, not 
three divisions, of the mind. The ten- 
dency of modern research in mental 
problems is quite clearly towards a 
more emphatic recognition of the soul 
as one and indivisible. Is there not in 
this a fresh hint of its probable per- 
manence? .Being uncomposed it cannot 
be dissolved. 

I do not remember to have seen a 
happier statement of determinism in 
its bearing upon effort for the improve- 
ment of humanity. ‘“ The idea of tran- 
scendental freedom is nonsense. For 
as soon as this is admitted, the moral 
order of the world loses its immovable 
basis, every systematic influence upon 
man, therefore all education, is foolish- 
ness, for it can produce no effect upon 
volition, and therefore none upon mo- 
rality. The deeds of history are but 
throws upon the dice board, for the vo- 
lition which called them forth arose by 
chance, and might just as well have 
been otherwise.” Determinism, the 
doctrine that all conduct is determined 
by motives, instead of any, it being ar- 
bitrarily self-determined, by a.lawless 
will, leads, when properly understood 
and applied, not to a fatalistic paralysis 
of effort, but to its reassurance and en- 
couragement. Select the right motive, 
bring it to bear on society, and the de- 
sired fruit can be confidently expected. 

It is to be regretted that the book is 
not provided with a copious index, 
though this trite protest of the reviewer 
is so frequently allowed to pass unheed- 
ed that it may hardly be worth while to 
repeat it. . 

H. D. M. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS have issued a 
complete edition of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
poems in two large volumes. The 
Literary World says these volumes 
demonstrate the author’s industry and 
fluency, expressing the opinion however 
that a small portion only of his work 
will live permanently, the greater part 
being for “the day and generation 
only.” 


TuHeE first number of 7he Home, 
School and Nation has been issued and 
presents a very attractive table of con- 
tents. An excellent half-tone engrav- 
ing of Benjamin Franklin forms the 
frontispiece, Dr. H. W. Thomas con- 
tributing an interesting sketch of the 
same. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of a new 
illustrated edition of Darwin’s “Voy- 


age Round the World,” by the Ap- 
pletons. 


Rev. CHARLES H. SPURGEON is 
said so be the author of thirty-five vol- 
umes of sermons. 


Ohe Hewest Books. 


All books sent to UNiTy for review will be prompty 
acknowledged under this heading, and all that seem to 
be of special interest to the readers of Unity will re. 
ceive further notice, Any book in print will be mailed 
on receipt of price, by the publishers of Unity 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


The North Shore Watch and other Poems. 
By George Edward Woodbury. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 
16mo., pp. 122. $1.25. 


Dr. Muhlenberg. By William Wilberforce 


Newton, D. D. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. Cloth, 16mo., pp. 272. 
$1.25. 


Stortes of New France, In Two Series— 
First Series by Agnes Maule Machor. Sec- 
ond Series by Thomas G. Marques. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co, 16mo., pp. 313. 


The Power of Thought in the Production 
and Cure of Disease. By W. H. Holcombe, 
M. D. Chicago: Purdy Pub. Co. Paper; 
pp. 21. 15 cents. 

The Public School Music Course. B 
Charles E. Whiting. Boston: D.C. Heat 
& Co. Six Vols. Boards. 
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John W, Chadwick and M, J. Savage on 
EVOLUTION. 
BY MR, SAVAGE: 
The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civilization. 
Pamphlet, 30 pages, 10 cents, 
BY MR. CHADWICK: 


Evolution as Related to Religious Thought, Pamph- - 


let, 28 pages, 10 cents. 
"Chas - Robert Darwin; his Life, Works and Influ- — 


ence, Pamphlet, 36 pages, 10 cents. 
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CONCERNING PRAYER. 
Reprinted from “ Unity Mission No.4.” 


SHALL WE PRAY? 


BY Jj. T. SUNDERLAND. 


I have just received aletter of a kind 
that | suppose most Unitarian ministers 
(and perhaps other ministers) receive 
many of. It is from a gentleman of 
much intelligence and independence of 
thought, expressing his disapproval of 
prayer, and his surprise that I, with my 
idea of God as a Being who conducts 
the on-goings of the world in orderly 
ways, can do anything so plainly un- 
reasonable as to pray. Since this ques- 
tion, whether’ or not persons who 
believe in law and order in the universe 
may consistently pray, troubles many 
earnest minds, 1 send you a few lines 
from the letter mentioned, with my 
answer (such as it is) tothe same. Very 
likely what I have written will not 
help any one, and yet possibly it may. 
I should, perhaps, say further, by way 
of explanation, that the letter received 
was called out by its author’s reading 
a sermon of mine on “the Higher Con- 
ception of God.” 

“ Believing, as you do, in“that higher and 
rational conception of God set forth in your 
discourse, and entertained, I suppose, by most 
modern Unitarians, may I ask how you can 
believe in prayer? Is it not immoral to pray 
to an all wise and unchangeable being, whose 
plans are as determined and as unchangeable 
as gravity,—and not to be moved by the con 
tradictory desires of mortals? For myself, as 
a believer in God, I should consider it useless, 
and a kind of insult to Deity. I really think 
that, in the future, prayers will be omitted 
from church services, and given up generally, 
as inconsistent with a belief in the order of 
the universe. I think”the time is coming 
when the work of the minister will be to 
preach physics,’’—etc., etc. 

I felt that I ought to reply to the 
letter. What I said was in substance 
as follows: 

As I look at it, the higher and more 
rational conception of God which is 
coming into many minds, and which 
Unitarianism is trying as well as it can 
to stand for, instead of making prayer 
less reasonable, makes it more reason- 
able and beautiful. Only we need to 
have the higher and more rational con- 
ception of prayer as well as of God. 
When you write what_you do, are you 
not thinking of prayer under the old 
low and foor conception of begging 
and importuning God to change his 
mind for our sake, and do for us what 
he does not want to do, and would not 
do but for our begging? But this 
comes no nearer what I (and, I suppose, 
Unitarians generally) mean by prayer, 
than does the old idea of God, as an 
arbitrary ruler on a heavenly throne, to 
what we mean by God. Prayer means 
to me the following five things (it means 
more, but it means these), to-wit: 

1. Reverence (or worship), of a Being 
worthy of reverence and worship. 

2. Thankfulness or gratitude, to the 
great source of all life, light, love and 
blessing. 

3. Love, to One whom I believe to 
be worthy ofi-my highest love. 

4. Confidence and trust,in Him whom 
I believe to be the Infinite Power, Wis- 
dom and Goodness over me and over 
the world. 

5. Uplooking, yearning, aspiration, 
after higher attainments in character 
and life; the soul’s upreaching towards 
that perfection which it sees symbolized 
in God. 

Surely all this must commend itself 
as rational and good to every thought- 
ful, earnest believer in God. Does it 
not so seem to you? If so, then you 
see we have a large and very noble 
field open for prayer, entirely aside 


from petition or asking for things, at 


all. And if we should analyze the 

rayers of Unitarian ministers general- 
o or thoughtful men and women, not 
ministers, holding Unitarian views, I 
suppose we should find that, as a matter 


of fact, by far the larger part of the 

_utterances of which these prayers are 
- made up, fall under one or another of 
_ these heads,—expressions of reverence, 
Be. gratitude, love, trust or aspiration. 


Lat) Ae 


I think it is only when we come to | 
the small part of prayer which consists 
in petition, or asking for things, that 
you and I would not agree. And even 
here I am rather disposed to think we 
should agree, if we really understood 
each other. 

I hope you do not think that I eve 
ask forythings in my prayers, desiring 
to put my poor wisdom (or folly) in the 
place of the Higher wisdom; or wishing 
God to do what I ask, waless it ts best. 
On the contrary, if I thought my 
prayers could have such an effect, I 
should never dare to pray again. Every 
true prayer couples with its every peti- 
tion anexpressed or implied ‘ Never- 
theless, not my will, but thine, be done.” 
It only asks that such or such things 
may be, zf they are dest in the sight of 
the Higher Wisdom. 

But you sayyif you want only those 
things to take place which are wise and 
best, why pray at all? 
not do what-is wisest and best anyhow, 
even without your asking? To this I 
answer: 

1. I, as a human parent, always try 
to do what is wisest and best for my 
little children, whether they ask for it 
or not; but, all the same, I am glad to 
have them come and /e// me thetr wants. 
It gives them pleasure to do it; it draws 
them nearer to me in confidence and 
trust and love, to do it; and it gives me 
real happiness to have them do it. Now 
I believe it is exactly so, only more so 
still, between us poor, weak, short- 
sighted, erring men and women, and 
our wise, kind, loving Heavenly Father. 
I believe that for us to go to him in the 
spirit of loving, trusting children, and 
tell him our sorrows and wants, cannot 
but be well pleasing to him, as I am 
sure it is also very cheering, s rengthen- 
ing and helpful to us. And if so, then 
surely this part of prayer also must be 
thoroughly rational. 

2.. Then again, I think there are some 
blessings which, in the very nature of 
the case, God can not give to us, or, in 
other words, which can not be receivec 
by us from God, no matter how willing 
he may be to grant them, until we put 
ourselves in a mental attitude or con- 
dition to receive them. And prayer, 
the opening of our hearts, the uplifting 
of our desires to God, puts us in such a 
mental condition. Just as,in the morn- 
ing of a bright day, the sun may shine 
outside ever so brightly, but if we do 
not open our window blinds it cannot 
shine into our rooms, so we must open 
our minds and hearts, so to speak, by 
earnest thought, and aspiration, and up- 
looking desire, to God, or else we are 
not in a condition to receive any highest 
gifts and blessings of God’s spirit, love 
and peace. 

This is the way it seems tome. And 
now, as you look at it further, and 
thoughtfully, and from this standpoint, 
does it not seem to you so, too? If I 
am right in this, then you see prayer 
(according to this Azgher conception of 
prayer) is in every aspect entirely 
rational, as well as something very 
sweet, uplifting and helpful. 

I join with you in hearty appreciation 
of physics and all science. I feel sure 
that in the future men are going to be- 
lieve in and study science and Nature a 
great deal more than they have done in 
the past. And I have no doubt that 
the old idea of prayer, as a begging of 
God to set aside wise laws to accommo- 
date puny and often foolish men, will 
more and more fade away as men grow 
wiser. But I think that all this will 
only prepare the way for true prayer, 
—that prayer which seeks to get the 
highest spiritual good by conforming 
to the highest spiritual laws of our 
nature. This kind of prayer, I think, 
we shall no more outgrow than we 
shall outgrow hope, or love, or grati- 
tude, or aspiration, or reverence, or the 
sense of dependence on a Higher Power, 
or the need, in our weakness and sor- 
row, of comfort and strength from 
some source higher than our poor selves. 

Instead of universal law cutting us 
off from access to God and communica- 
tion with him, it seems to me it brings 


us into a hundred times closer relation 
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For will God’ 


to him. It fills the whole universe 
with him—with his presence, his power, 
his wisdom, and his goodness. For 
what is law? Only one form of the 
manifestation of God—a God who is 
too great, and wise, and beneficent to 
be arbitrary or fickle, or deal with the 
world otherwise than in an _ orderly 
way, which intelligent creatures, like 
man can find out, and depend upon and 
trust. 

Thus, I think, as we get away from 
the old, lower views, and come to un- 
derstand the higher conception of 
prayer which corresponds with the 
higher conception of God, it becomes 
clear that religion has nothing about it 
that is more perfectly rational, and cer- 
tainly nothing about it that is more up- 
lifting, and in the profoundest way 
helpful, to weak, erring, and sorrow- 
laden human beings than prayer,—the 
communion of the earthly child with 
the heavenly parent,—the carrying of 
our little cups of heart-need and spirit- 
need to the great Fountain to get them 
filled,—_tthe reaching up, when we are 
weak or sad, and laying hold of the 
Infinite Source of strength and joy, 
which is forever above us. 


WHAT DOES PRAYER DO FOR US. 
BY C, F. DOLE. 


We have thus ruled out as 
irreligious the idea of prayer as a 
shorter way to get what God has made 
to depend upon work, thought, and nat- 
ural means, or asa method of supple- 
menting inferior character or narrower 
intelligence. We have ruled out as 
irreligious the idea of prayer as consti- 
tuting a difference in God’s favor be- 
tween men otherwise equally just, true, 
energetic and worthy. We have ruled 
out the idea as irreligious, that the words 
and forms of prayer affect and influ- 
ence God. Let usee now what purely 
rational elements in prayer we have 
left. 

[Beginning at the lowest and most common 
element in prayer, it is spoken of, first, as the 
natural utterance of our want; next, as the 
utterance of our reverence; of our aspiration; 
of our unselfishness. And, as probably its 
highest function, it involves adjustment of 
one’s self to the facts of Nature and one’s 
lot; “it is as though a man were a single in- 
strument ina great orchestra, and prayer is 
the getting into tune.” | 

We have risen now to an ideal of 
prayer which is sufficiently worthy, and 
also indisputably rational. In prayer, 
you enter into the wholesome mood of 
reverence, a mood true to the facts of 
your life; you aspire after the best ex- 
amples of noble living; you take the 
whole brotherhood of man into your 
enlarged sympathies; you adjust your 
will into the nicest harmony with the 
facts, the requirements and the laws of 
life; and in this ideal mood, combined 
of peace, unselfishness, aspiration, and 
reverent feeling, you lay out before you 
and consider all the desires of your 
heart. You distinguish between real 
wants and false; the real wants grow 
stronger, and you see with new clear- 
ness what todo, It is not Nirvana into 
which you have entered, in which con- 
sciousness is quenched and desires cease; 
but you have thrown yourself into com- 
plete connection with the heart-throb of 
the universe; you are stirred with its 
life; you are desiring with its great de- 
sires; you are working out its work, 
and move with its rhythmical move- 
a Ee ee 

I want you to see that the idea of 
prayer which we have reached is some- 
thing more than the reflex action of the 
mind on itself, as though a man were 
lifting himself ina basket. But there 
is something real, outside of one’s self, 
in which the thoughts of prayer find 
their natural reaction. It is at every 
point the sense of a grandeur and 
power outside one’s self, of ideals above 
one’s self, of sympathies touching the 
whole world, of work to be accomp- 
lished, and far-reaching purposes, 
through which we are moved to pray. 
It is the motion of our spirits to go out 
into actual ‘relations beyond and above 
themselves. A faith, very simple in- 
deed, but real, underlies our prayer, that 
there is something by which, if we can 
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bring ourselves into connection with it, 
life will be fuller, more harmonious. 
So mutch of faith is implied in science, 
which supposes a ground of some sort 
of intelligible reality in its studies. 
So much of faith is implied in all 
schemes of philanthropy, in which the 
individual thinker and worker believes” 
himself to be working out universal 
laws of progress, who would despair, 
if he did not think that the spirit of the 
universe worked toward progress, and 
that he was on the winning side. So 
in all the highest movements of feeling, 
man goes out of himself‘in sublime 
quest of something grander to which 
his life belongs. 

We are prepared now to go further, 
and say that prayer accomplishes some- 
thing. The attitude which it involves 
is the attitude of the greatest success. 


+ It is the attitude in which all friction of 


obstacle outside or anxiety within is 
reduced to its minimum, and all things 
work together to help you. It is the 
attitude of seriousness, earnestness, and 
sensitiveness, in which one’s best 
promptings and clearest thoughts come. 
The fact is, you are using in prayer a 
series of powerful natural means. The 
intent and eager fixing of the mind 
upon a thing, as we have already seen, 
is one’of the sequences which are made 
to lead tothe realization of that partic- 
ular thing. It is undoubtedly the com- 
mon element in all the curious stories of 
faith-cures. We have never found out 
how far, by some species of subtle tele- 
graphy, by some pull which mind has 
on mind, this intentness of will, required 
by prayer, may reach .. . 

I said that it would be prayer if we 
did not say,‘ God”; if we simply let out 
our highest feelings, thoughts and en- 
deavors; if we only ‘said, “We want 
health and life and goodness,” and did 
not say, “Give Thou these things;” 
and if we simply came into harmony 
with the moral order of the universe. 
I said that this would be rational and 
useful. But these impressive moral 
facts which we have stated do not leave 
us content to stop and say, Nature, but 
draw us on to say, Thought; do not 
leave us content to say the Universe, 
but draw.us on to say Spirit; do not 
leave us content with the abstraction of 
a Moral Order, but draw us on to ¢on- 
ceive of a Life into fellowship with 
which we come. For what is an eter- 
nal moral order, except as it presup- 
poses an eternal life? or what is an 
infinite universe, except as a revelation 
of infinite thought? Use words we 
must. The word “ God,” besides being 
dear by use, sums up our thought that 
the ultimate fact or power into whose 
unity everything is bound up is alive, is 
intelligible, is righteous, and loves. 
True, all these words are make-shifts. 
How could they be anything else? But 
Reason not only does not forbid them, 
but calls them out of our whole voca- 
bulary, and assures us that we have 
come shoft, at the best, of comprehend- 
ing Him ‘ who is all.’ 

Suppose now, under that idea of 
prayer, as the utterance of our desires 
and aspirations, and the loftiest mood of 
reverence, sympathy and peace, we 
frankly recognize what that idea seems 
always to have contained and suggested, 
—the thought of the presence of the 
infinite life of God; that, as we look 
out on the mystery of being, we see it 
throbbing with his life; as we enter 
into the moral order, that we are con- 
scious of the divine fellowship; admit 
that our desires are his inspiration; as 
we express and work out every honest 
and healthy desire, let us think of our- 
selves both as drawing upon his re- 
sources and as co-workers with him; 
suppose that our best intentions are re- 
cognized as the attuning of our wills 
into harmony with the infinite will. 
Suppose thus that prayer is conceived 
as the thinking, willing, feeling, work- 
ing, being, in unison with the Life of 
which we partake. .. . 

This brings me to say that we pray 
on the authority of our own experi- 
ences. - Reason puts down the barriers. 
Reason says, Pray, if you feel inclined; 


and, then, feeling comes surging up to 
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utter itself. All sorts of life experiences 
are only half complete, unless they go 
out into prayer. Sur troubles and dis- 
appointments, the great sacraments, as 
they have been called, of marriage, 
birth and death, our delight in nature 
and music, the impulses of popular and 
patriotic feeling sweeping over us, the 
stories of heroism, the sudden dangers 
which bring us up with a start,—all 
such experiences move us to prayer, and 
are never so rich as when they most 
jones a merge themselves in the 

urifying spirit of prayer. Then, our 
bendions seem shared, man’s toil and pain 
seem interpreted, and indefinite access 
of vigor, courage, and thought seems to 
flow in, as though indeed God were 
speaking to his children, and actual con- 
nection were made between our finite 
‘spirits and the universal life. Prayer 
thus seems, at least in those moments 
when we must truly pray, like the 
sweetest symphony .to soothe and to in- 
spire. 

This is not all. However much 
prayer did for us, if, when we had 
prayed, it left our reason obscured or 
made us less loyal to truth, however 
precious it was, we should hold our- 
selves bound to giveit up. On thecon- 
trary, in the-attitude of prayer, we see 
truths, facts and relations with clearer 
than usual sight, and we never love 
truth so much or are nearer being ready 
to die for it; while as for all virtuous, 
courageous and efficient action, as we 
have already seen, the mood of prayer 
is that in which we should like always 
to live. 

Finally, I do not see how anything 
which can be said about prayer should 
be overwhelmingly convincing, except 
as one’s prepossessions are directed, at 
least, toward the moral interpretation 
of life. The whole argument of relig- 
ion has been lifted above the old level 
of outward and miraculous evidences, 
and rests upon what we think the im- 
pregnable basis of the moral facts, the 
moral history, and the moral nature of 
man. But itis idle to talk to men about 
a moral order in the universe, who 
acknowledge no such moral order 
within. Let us, then, who love to pray, 
and want our children to pray, while 
teaching them the simple forms of 
words underneath which the habit and 
spirit of actual prayer are developed, 
be even more patient to train them in 
stanch and truthful habits of character. 
For, if they once love honest character 
above everything else, their own life 
experience may be trusted to lead them 
up from the prattling of childhood, 
with its“ Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
to the most exalted form of devotion 
and Jesus’ sublime thought, * Thy will 
be done.” 


HOW PRAY? 
BY W. C. GANNETT, 


A prayer is like one of those trailing 
vines that flower up out of the earth in 
a foot or two of leaves and blossoms, 
and then hasten to hide themselves 
again in the ground and get a fresh 
root for a new growth. A prayer is 
but a few words of aspiration thus 
blossoming out between the roots of 
resolve or feeling; the intensest act al- 
most that one can do a true prayer is, 
and yet an utterly natural act, your 
nature at its best. An act, I say, yet 
rather a surprise, a_ self-forgetting, 
when it passes into words. Nothing so 
hard; nothing so easy. Spontaneous, 
if the conditions are fulfilled; impossible, 
when not. : | 

Flow pray? In the simplest, child- 
like, thinking yet unthinking, way. 
Prayer has. not the same utterance for 
all ages, nor for all temperaments. 
Some mothers kiss their children often, 


ourselves in this. matter, not afraid of 
ourselves. Not afraid to let our feel- 
ings out,—and is not that fear the 
whole reason why many do not pray? 
And, on the other hand, let us not try 
to bring them out in any forced, un- 
natural, other-person’s way. 

How degin to pray? Start from the 
last thought, the fast sight, the last feel- 
ing, just as it lies there in you, and from 
that look up, look in, and speak, or 
think till thought breaks into speech of 
itself. What zametouse? Any name 
that seems truest at the moment— 
Father, Mother, Friend, Thou Good 
One, O Heart of All, Thou dear aud 
holy Nature. Iu what form is God 
standing most visible to your feeling? 
That is his true name for you at the 
moment. And what to say? Why, 
“Thank you, Father,” if that is the 
feeling. ‘1 trust you, Father,” if that 
is the feeling. “I am ashamed before 
you, Father,”—“I long to feel thee 
nearer, and with a clearer and more 
constant sense to see thee in every little 
thing, and work with thee in every 
little deed,” —if these are the feelings. 

And when to stop our prayer? Let 
the feeling tell you when. Stop when 
it stops. Stop gradually, perhaps, as 
feelings do. Does Amen finish feeling, 
‘thinking? But do not try to drag on 
yourthought. Remember that the God 
within, that Inner Self, is on good 
terms with your sincerity. There may 
be long prayers without one word of 
praying,—the real touch. Sometimes 
one word, one minute from the depths, 
—that is the whole heart of your prayer; 
the rest might have been spared, unless 
indeed you could not have come to that 
heart of it save through this rest of it. 
Sometimes the words may sing them- 
selves with repeats, as if to inward 
music. And sometimes, especially as 
one grows older,—the words will die 
away almost to silence. “ You young 
ones,” said an old negro auntie, “ you 
young ones make too much noise with 
your Glory and your Hallelu! When 
you’ve got the real grace, the read 
glory, you will feel so quiet and peace- 
like,—just as if you were in the stable 
at Bethlehem, and the mother had given 
you the sleeping babe to hold!” Per- 
haps the words will hardly rise at all 
above a happy, living silence, in which 
you find yourself adrift. It is possible 
to be so prayer-fud/ you cannot, would 
not, speak. And then, perhaps, in 
place of words your own, some brave 
verse will come chanting through your 
mind, or some quiet hymn, like this 
from Coleridge, will glide in to be a 
prelude to your rest: 

«Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

It hath not been my use to pray 

With moving lips or bended knees; 

But silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit | to Love compose; 

In perfect Trust mine eyelids close, 

And reverential resignation, 

No wish conceived, no thought expressed! 
Only.a sense of supplication 

A sense o’er all my soul impressed, 

That I am weak, yet not unblest; 


Since in me, round me, every where, 
Eternal Strength and Wisdom are.” 


How good it is to pass from that 
happy, comsctous trust into the happy 
unconscious trust of Sleep and the 
Night! 

And how good it is in the fresh morn- 
ing light, before fresh duties, pleasures, 
trials of the day, to bathe’s one’s self 
again in conscious consecration before 
we go out into the quick, active hours! 

And how good to feel doors open 
now and then,right in some simple 
duty of the day, at which we can stand 
for one moment, look out, and see the 
fresh and friendly God all around, and 
then go back with a new heart to work! 
This is prayer. 

And how good, in days of trial, 


some but seldom; with some persons+-weakness, sorrow, to feel our way 


what is within leaps to the outside 
through tone, word, look, gesture; with 
others never through gesture, little 
through look, hardly through word, 
but deeply, steadily through silent deeds 
and motherliness. These latter are un- 
fortunate: a nature quick and healthy 
and well rounded, with all its powers 
in play, shows itself easily, spontane- 


along some foot-path of old words to 
the hills of peace and strength; or to 
foreknow, amid a darkened week, that 
next Sunday’s hymn and the friend’s 
prayer after it, however wide his ser- 
mon stray will be sure to bring a mo- 
ment in the sun-light! 

And now, should our feeling run 
naturally into the mould of asking, 


ously, by many outlets. But let us be 
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nothing can make it wrong to let it 


take that way, although most certainly | 
it is not logical. But we are not at 
logic. Wedo not mean it for deliberate 
petition, for we are not deliberating. 
Almost inevitably it sometimes w7// so 
run: * Father, forgive me, help me, 
guide me!” we say. And with many 
no other way will ever be so natural. 
But with others, as their new thought 
of God more and more shape, their 
feeling of his presence and relationship 
to them, the petition-form even for 
spiritual blessings will simply and grad- 
ually and naturally fall from their 
prayer, as bud-scales drop when leaves 
and blossoms come ;and the blossom 
will be simple words of trust and praise 
and thankfulness and shame and long- 
ing and communion. 

But who can tell another what to 
pray? Whocan pray with others even, 
save as,in sympathy, he feels that he 
himself zs those others and his one 
thought interprets many hearts? Only 
so is public prayer a natural self-expres- 
sion; but so it is most natural. The 
minister never goes out from himself, 
or never should, but he tries to take all 
his friends into himself. He zs those 
young men sitting there with their life- 
dreams and temptations; 7s those maid- 
ens sitting there in theirs; zs those 
mothers thinking of their children, and 
those fathers thinking still of business 
and knowing very well whether that 
business has been honorable or dishon- 
orable this past week; and so it is not 
for them, but for Azmselfin them, them 
in himself, that he offers prayer. And 
thus what perhaps seems, until tried, 
formal and unnatural, is as natural as 
any other piece of self-forgetting; yes, 
and is joy, like any self-forgetting. 
The only trial about it is that so much 
self-confession is immodesty; and that 
sometimes 7s felt as trial. 

Pardon one word more. Say, or 
think, “ grace” in your home! But if 
not, ask not your minister, when he 
comes, to say it for you: there is more 
of etiquette than reverence in that, and 
such etiquette is irreverence. Even if 
you do say grace, still be slow to ask 
him to; keep that privilege withheld 
till he is very dearto you. The thanks- 
giving, so beautiful when said by 
father, mother, children, at the mo- 
ment when all come together and 
the home is most the’ home,—the 
word which, sosaid, or which unsaid in 
the Quaker’s reverent way of silence, 
turns the common dinner into a house- 
hold sacrament,—that word loses part 
of the beauty of its meaning when you 
lightly ask another to say it for you. 
It is a household sacrament. The 
beauty of it is that you minister it in 
your home, [ in mine. And the strang- 
er’s privilege is sufficient that he is per- 
mitted to be present atit. As a stranger, 
I should as soon expect to kiss your 
children good-night for you as to say 
grace for you. But it is good some- 
times, when they are dear, to kiss those 
children w7zth you. 


“ Allah, Allah!” cried the sick man, racked 
with pain the long night through; 

Till with prayer his heart was tender, till his 
lips like honey grew. 


But at morning came the Tempter; said, “Call 
louder, child of pain! 

See if Allah ever hear or answer, ‘ Here am 
I,’ again.” 


Like a stab the cruel cavil through his brain 
and pulses went; 

To his heart an icy coldness, to his brain a 
darkness, sent. 


Then before him stands Elias; says, “My 
child! why thus dismayed? 

Dost repent thy former fervor? Is thy soul 
of prayer afraid?” 


“ Ah!” he cried, “I’ve called so often; never 
heard the ‘ Here am I’; 

And I thought, God will not pity, will not 
turn on me his eye.” 


Then the grave Elias answered, ‘ God said, 
‘Rise, Elias, go— 

Speak to him, the sorely tempted; lift him 
from his gulf of woe. 


‘Tell him that his very longing is itself an 
answering cry; 

That his prayer, ‘Come, gracious Allah!’ is 
my answer, ‘ Here am I.’” 


Every inmost aspiration is God’s angel un- 
defiled; 


And in every “O my Father!” slumbersdeep 
a “ Here, my child!” 


From Tholuck, by Ffames Freeman Clarke. 


Lord, what a change within us ohe_ short 
hour 
Spent in thy presence will avail to make! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 
What parched grounds refresh, as with a 
shower! 
We kneel, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and 
clear. 
We kneel, how weak! 
power! 


We rise, how full of 


Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this 
wrong, 
Or others,—that we are not always strong, 
That we are ever overborne with care, 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage is with 
thee? 
R. L. Trench. 


No words of labored prayer I know,— 
I cannot seek my Father so; 

It gushes up in sudden hours, 

As sing the birds, as bloom the flowers, 


And is it prayer? or is it praise? 

I only know, in loving ways, ’ 
When joy and sorrow touch the springs, 
To thee my spirit inly sings. 


Away from forms I needs must turn; 
No prayer have I that I must learn; 
I ask but help to love thee more, 
And thy dear will in peace adore, 


Mrs. L. $. Hall. 


I pray not, then, because I would,—- 
[ pray because I must; 

There is no meaning in my prayer 
But thankfulness and trust. 

And thou wilt hear the thought I mean, 
And not the words I say; 

Wilt hear the thanks among the words 
That only seem to pray. 


I would not have thee otherwise 
Than what thou still must be; 

Yea, thou art God, and what thou art 
Is ever best for me. 

And so, for all my sighs, my heart 
Doth sing itself to rest, 

O Love Divine, most far and near, 
Upon thy faithrul breast. 


John W. Chadwick. 


Liberty and Life.—By E.P. Pow- 
ell, author of “Our Heredity from God.” 


Contents: Life and Death, what they 
are; Sin a Crime Against Life; 


Righteousness Obedience to Law; Sin- 
ning Against the Holy Spirit; A Sound 
Mind in a Sound Body; Is the Aver- 
age Life Worth the Living? The 
True, the Beautiful and the Good; 
Not Allopathy nor Homeopathy, but 
Sympathy; The True Life; The Doing 
Creed; The Keys; A Bundle of Para- 
doxes; A Substitute for Orthodoxy; 
The Two Theologies; Natural Mora- 
Compensation; Character; The Relig- 
ion of the Future; New Year’sin 1982 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 208, 75 cents. 

Remarkable for its boldness of thought and 
its terse, vigorous sentences, The author is 
not orthodox in his creed, but his words 
breathe reverence for his conception of God, 
for humanity and for the teachings of Jesus. 
Especially strong is his argument that the 
wilful wasting of life is sin, and his graphic 
and poetic portrayal of the constant expendi- 
ture of life through which men live by being 
able to die. Each thought and word and 
action, he says, costs life,and men live grandly 
as they are able to die grandly and rapidly. 
The book shows evidences of research and 
study and is interesting throughout,—Newark 
Evening News. 

Freedom and Fellowship in Re- 
ligion.—A volume of essays by D. A. 

asson, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel 
Johnson, John Weiss, William J. Pot- 
ter, Francis E. Abbot, O. B. Frothing- 
ham, John W. Chadwick, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Mrs. E. D. Cheney; with ex- 
tracts from speeches on the platform of 
the Free Religious Association, by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, C. H. Malcom, 
Celia Burleigh, Wendell Phillips, Rabbi 
Wise, Dr. Bartol, Julia Ward Howe, 
F. B. Sanborn, Horace Seaver, A. B. 
Alcott, C. D. B. Mills, W. C. Gannett, 
Lucy Stone, and others. Cloth, 16mo., 
424 pages, well printed on good paper 
and handsomely bound, retail price, 
$1.50, our price to those who order di- 
rect from us, 75 cents. 
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Western Unitarian Conference.—The Board 
of Directors of the Conference will meet at the 
Headquarters on Thursday, March 6, at 2 p. m. 
Attention is hereby called to the acknowledg- 
ments by the treasurer on the .last page of 
Unity, February 22, of amounts received on 
expenses for current year up to date. The 
friends of the Conference are earnestly request- 
ed to send in their contributions for year clos- 
ing May 1,as early as practicable. Cannot the 
sums usually handed in on the first day of the 
annual session be sent to the treasurer before- 
hand? It will greatly oblige him and the Con- 
ference if this can be done. Thirty dollars have 
been received from Geneseo, III., since the last 
acknowledgment, which is an increase of 20 
per cent. over the contribution of 1889 from 
that church. The need is upon us to rally to 
the support of the Conference with generous 
promptness. Will you help us to come up to 
our May Anniversaries with a clean balance 
sheet? JoHN R. EFFINGER, Sec. 


Boston.—Rev. Thos. R. Slicer, of Provi- 
dence, conducts the next Normal Class in 
Channing Hall. Lesson on “ Jesus’ Doctrine 
of Prayers.”-~Rev. Joseph May, of Philadel- 
phia, is to fill for one Sunday the pulpit of the 
late Rev. H. M. Foote, at King’s Chapel.— 
The Aegister gives weekly notices of Unity 
Clubs and their work, and solicits information 
about such clubs; names of officers, methods 
of work and topics of study.—The Universal- 
ist Missionary to Japan, Rev. Geo. L. Perrin, 
late of Shawmut Avenue Church, left Boston 
last week on a tour through the west, to 
interest his denomination in his work. He 
will leave San Francisco March 22d for Japan, 
in company with two assistants, a gentleman 
and a lady.—In East Boston, last Sunday 
evening, there was held quite a well attended 
meeting of the Unitarian Temperance Society. 
~—Last Monday evening the Sunday School 
Teachers’ Union held its monthly meeting in 
Rev. E. A, Horton’s church vestry. About 
one hundred and thirty delegates and guests 
attended. From five to six p. m. the usual 
social was held in the parlor, from six to seven, 
with a collation; the usual opening religious 
services and the essay by Rev. E. E. Hale, 
with remarks by Rev. Brooke Herford and 
others. It was said that young men and 
roung women can usually be retained in the 
school if the superintendent or minister is 
able to secure for them one or more series of 
winter lessons by specialists, if he can interest 
theia 1n discussion, or gather them into a club, 
combining spirited conversations on religious 
and secular subjects, and practical work for 
the Sunday School.—The Monday Club 
talked about a possible Unitarian Liturgy. A 
flexible, varied, spontaneous service seems to 
be desired, rather than a fixed book of service, 
prayers and collects. Responses of scripture 
verses are more frequent in our churches than 
formerly. Of thirty ministers present, eigh- 
teen read responsive psalms, eight read the 
A. U. A. services. Several of the latter 
explained that they read the services “flexibly.” 


New Bedford, Mass.—The Daily Mercury, of 
Feb. 15, publishes in full a sermon by Rev. W. 
J. Potter on “The Saving Power of Truth.” 
The following sentences indicate the high 
quality of the sermo1., and its timeliness: 

The truth we want, the truth which is to be 
sought through “an ever heightening sky and 
an ever widening horizon,” is the absolute and 
total reality of things in the universe, whether 
pertaining to the earth or the heavens, or to 
matter or thought or spirit, or to any other 
possibilities of life and existence. Truth, in 
this absolute sense, is synonymous with In- 
finite and Eternal Being. * * * Better 
wait a whole century than help to enact a lie 
or even a half-truth, if the half-truth can only 
be obtained by a compromise against the other 
half. The proverb sometimes preached in such 
cases, that a half loaf is better than no bread, 
does not apply to any question where the point 
yielded isa point of morals. For then the 
half-loaf is not bread, but a stone; not food, 
but poison. * * * The power inthe world 
that makes for truth and righteousness is pa- 
tient, but it wins at last. All history substan- 
tiates the truth that there is a power in the 
world—not simply above it or outside of it, but 
in it—that is reconciling the world unto itself; 
bringing it into harmony with its own ideal 
aims; shaping and fashioning it to the service 
of truth, goodness,and beauty. Let us call 
that power our God: God with us: God work- 
ing in man, and through him, and for him. 

** One God, one law, one element, 


And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.”’ 


Chicago.— The great Auditorium never lent 
its beauty and splendor to a nobler cause than 
when it opened its doors to the children of 
Chicago for the celebration of Washington’s 
birthday. It was an occasion full of interest 
and significance toevery true American heart. 
Noble addresses were made by several Chicago 
clergy men,none more profound in patriotic feel- 
ing or of greater mora] inspiration than that of 
Bishop J.L.Spaulding the RomanCatholic bish. 
op of Peoria. One could but feel,in listening to 
him, that some of his sentences ought to be 


_ written in letters of gold and hung on the walls 


of every school-house and home. “ What we 
want most of all is true men and women.” 
“Tt is easy to die for one’s country, but what is 
demanded of us to-day is that we live for it.” 
“ Ah, my children, we live by admiration, by 
wy by love! To admire brute force,—that 
is barbarism! Learn to admire that which is 
truly noble and great! Love truth! Love 
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honor! Love righteousness! Then shall you 
become the noblest, wisest, gentlest men and 
women that ever breathed the air of Heaven.” 
It was with such words as these that the good 
bishop thrilled the hearts of his hearers, and 
breathed on the children of Chicago his own 
exalted spirit. 


St. Louis, Mo.— The St. Louis Unitarian 
Club make the tollowing announcement for 
the remainder of the club year, terminating 
May 2oth: ‘Tuesday, Feb. 18th, “Church 
Architecture and Its Influence,” Prof. Holmes 
Smith; Tuesday, March 18th, “ Social Obliga- 
tions of Church Membership,” Mrs. Charles 
L. Moss; Tuesday, April 15th, “Theodore 
Parker,” Thomas Dimmock; Tuesday, Ma 
zoth, “The St. Louis Unitarian Clnb,” E. S. 
Rowse, 

—A correspondent writes: Rabbi Sonnen- 
schein spoke Sunday, Feb. 16th, in Temple 
Israel, on the question, “ Shall Capital Punish- 
ment be Abolished?” He left the question 
as open when he concluded as when he began, 
and it was only by a remote inference that 
any conclusion could be drawn. Why is not 
capital punishment a fit and pertinent ques- 
tion for discussion in our pulpits and papers? 
When the horror of seven hangings is upon 
us we Can agonize and appeal and protest and 
then drop the question till another horror 
threatens. Let us persist and press the ques- 
tion in the hope of ultimate abolishment of 
the horror and the barbarity of the life penalty. 


Plankinton, 8. Dakota.—We are permitted 
to make the following extract from a letter 
received by the Secretary of Unity Publishing 
Committee, dated Plankinton, February 16th: 
“T like the idea of the Sunday Circle, and if I 
see an opportunity for doing anything in that 
line, shall be pleased to make the most of it; 
but am a little doubtful about it being practi- 
cable just at present * * * I read your 
letter to a young lady friend and she laugh- 
ingly said: ‘ Why, we already have a Sunday 
Circle. And sure enough we have, on a 
small scale, for she and I read Unity together 
every Sunday afternoon, and enjoy it exceed- 


ingly. Who knows but that from that small 
beginning greater things may be accom. 
plished?” Who knows? NITY sends 


greeting to the Sunday Circle and believes 
that the promise to the two or three met 
together in the name of truth and righteous- 
ness, will be fulfilled to them. 


Hinsdale, IJ],—The Unity Club of Hinsdale 
is spending the second half of its working year 
on “The Development of Republics,” sub- 
divided as follows: Feb. 11. Evolution of 
Government; W. H. Edwards. Extinct Re- 
publics; Mrs. C. C. Warren. Existing Repub- 
lics; Joel Tiffany. Feb.25. The Colonies at 
the Close of the French and Indian War; Miss 
Helen Gordon. Revolt of the Colonies; Mrs. 
I.G. Temple. March it1. The United Colo- 
nies; Mrs. Geo, Williams. The Revolution 
and its Effects; Miss Belle Tiffany. March 
25. The Constitutional Convention; Miss L. 
R. Timmons. The Adoption of the Constitu- 
tion; Jas. N. Robinson. April 8. Slavery; 
C. C. Warren. States Rights; H. A. Gard- 
ner. April 22. Revolt of the Slave States; 
Jas. V. Ridgway. Re-construction; Geo. H. 
Williams. May 6_ Political, Social and Fi- 
nancial Condition of America to-day; W. G. 
Gordon. The Outlook; H. T. Root. 


Meadville, Pa.—The Meadville Repudlican of 
February 15, reports a Browning Social in the 
Unitarian church. Joseph Shippen, after al- 
luding to the funeral of Robert Browning at 
Westminster Abbey, on the last day of last 
year, gave an account of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s life} character and writings, which 
was followed by readings and recitations, and 
an account of Robert Browning’s life and writ- 
ings. Says the local paper: ‘The exercises, 
which held the close attention of a large and 
appreciative audience, were concluded by a 
reading of a few verses of one of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s very recent poems, “Reverie,” presenting 
his abiding faith in immortality. In addition 
to the intellectual enjoyment of the evening, 
the social can scarcely fail to result in a wider 
and deeper study of these sublime poets.” 


Richmond, Indiana.—A comprehensive out- 
line of Unitarian belief appears in the Rich. 
mond Zelegram of February 14th, prefaced by 
the statement that “ Unitarians have no dog- 
mas, discipline, creed, or iron-clad rules to 
muzzle free thought and free speech; the door 
wide open for light, truth, progress and devel- 
opment, from any and all sources, have no 
infallable man or book, letting all things bear 
the test of reason.” The writer is an interested 
layman, who announces that a series of liberal 
lectures to be given soon in Richmond, by 
Rev. Geo. A. Mayer and others; and also 
offers to distribute Unitarian literature to all 


who apply by letter, or in person, at his resi- 
dence. : 


Minneapolis, Minn.—From the Minneapolis 
"pooner eb. 18, we get the following: “Axel 

undeberg gave a free lecture at Freya hall 
last Sunday forenoon onthe subject, Some 
Thoughts About the Bible. A good audience 
was present. Mr. Lundeberg is an interesting 
lecturer and his audience enjoyed his argu- 
ment. He will give another lecture next Sun- 
day. The subject will be Is Unitarianism 
Freethinking and Atheism? Mr. Lundeberg 
wishes to form a Unitarian congregation in the 
city. From other sources we hear of the suc- 
cess of Mr. Lundeberg’s first lecture to his 
countrymen in Minneapolis, and of his ability 
and fitness for the work.” : 


Monroe, Wis.—The secretary of the Western 
Conference spent Sunday, February 23, at 


Monroe, preaching in the Universalist church, 


morning and evening. He found the Society 
enjoying a high degree of prosperity under the 
joint ministry of Mr. and Mrs, Sprague. The 
congregation and Sunday School show signs 
of increasing interest from week to week. 


New Hampshire.— The Unitarian Educa- 
tional Society has appointed Rev. Lyman 
Clark financial agent for Proctor Academy. 
It is proposed to increase the funds of the 
Academy. The Unitarian Grove Meeting 
Association will become incorporated, with 
power to issue stock and hold property. 


If rou want the best Garden you 
ave ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that Maule’s Garden 
Seeds are unsurpassed. I now have customers at 
more than 32,500 post-offices. When once sown, 
others are not wanted at any price. My new cata- 
logue for 1890 is pronounced the most original, 
beautifully illustrated and readable Seed Catalogue 
ever published. You should not think of purchasing 
any SEEDS before sending for it. It is mailed free 
to customers and to all others enclosing ten cents 
in stamps. 

y Special List of Striking Specialties 


MM: 
MAILED FREE to all who write 
for it, mentioning this paper. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TELS FACTORS OF" 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION, 


By HERBERT SPENCER, 
PAPER, OCTAVO: 15 CENTS, Post paid, 


A HALF CENTURY OF SCIENCE, 


By THOMAS H. AUXLEY 
and GRANT ALLEN. 
PAPER, OCTAVO; 15 CENTS, post paid. 


For 30 cents we will mail these two books and UNITY 
10 weeks to any name not now on our list. Send for 
catalogue of other scientific books at low prices, 


Address? 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Open Court. 


AWeekly Journal of Reverent Freethought. 


Discussing Problems in Science, Philosophy, 
Ethics, and Religion. 


Subscription for twelve months, $2.00. 


Specimen Copies free on application. 


THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 


169—175 Le Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
P. 9. Drawer F, 


Special Clearance Sale, 


THE GOSPEL OF NATURE. 


By M. L. Sherman and Wm, F. Lyon, 


By special arrangement with the publishers of this 
book we are enabled to offer the remainder of their 
edition to UNtry readers at the low price of 75 cents 
post-paid, or 60 cents at our office in Chicago, It 
is an octavo volume of 483 pages, bound substantially 
in cloth, and the original price was $2.00. 

The author’s preface describes this volnme as an 
inquiry into the numerous ee" eens surrounding 
man’s earlier history, and his relationship tothe uni- 
verse. 

Any book advertise. oy us will be sent prepaid oy mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERE & CO., Publishers 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


HELPS ¢ SELF-CULTURE, 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 


1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Enpicorr 
DN ad lbh) nob enensauadbaatusddses 10 
2. Robert BMrowning’s Poetry. By 
Members of the Chicago Browning Society, 
CTOER, UOMO. c0e ccncccccecesccccccesceseece< 50 
3%. Outline Studies in George Eliot. By 
ETS SS 7 AOR ee Coe eee 10 
4. The Legend of Hamlet. By Grorce 
> SUMM cs odieetiinnh iets adavese. pennirvne 25 
5. Progress from Poverty. Review and 
Criticism of Henry George. By Grivzs B. 
PRE ca tnbdlla tienda cd<ongpadcccésiousss 25 
6, Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
Nici hial bes abbcnh acess dabhac vee 10 
7. The Masque of the Year. Arranged 
by Liry A. L 
§$. Outline Studies 
9 


in James Russell 
Lowell, By Mrs.S. B. BRALS.......... 10 
- Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for 
Clubs and Private Reading. By J&NKIN 
SRE RE, RE IS aaa NERS Ca peep 10 
The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By GeorGs LL. Fox......... 10 
Outline Studies in the eatery of Ire- 
land. By Pror. WitiiaAM F, ALLEN... 10 
Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two 
Cities. By Emma Enpicotr MAREAN.. 10 
The Importance of the Intellectual 
_ Life. By Jenkin Lioyp Jongs.........- 10 
History of Art. Studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian 
and Albert Diirer. By E_ten D. Hate... 10 


By 
Stu 
M 


I ie a 10 
es of Holland. By Epwin D. 


aby foun ¢ History and Thought. 
Oo 


TURNER 


Wi uidnqus sckeutviahid doen nabhucse 10 
18. Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. By the 
Unity Clubs of Cleveland and Chicago.... 10 
Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by maté 
or expres on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will. send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 
Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The Method of 
Philosophy as a Systematic Arrangement of 
Knowledge. By Dr. Paul Carus, Price, $1.00. 


‘*The book is of most excellent spirit and gre 
abillty.’’—Pudblic Opinion. af =ftiine 

‘*Dr. Carus with an ingenious and artistic hand 
unites the rival theories of the Idealists and Real- 
ists..’— Watts's Literary Guide. 

‘‘ Dr. Carus expounds the principles of Monism 
in a most able manner, and with so little technical- 
ity as to enable all ordinary readers to follow him 
with pleasure.'’’—Secular Thought, Toronto. 


THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF MICRO-ORGANISMS. 


A Study in Experimental Psychology. By Alfred 
Binet. Price, 75 cents. 


‘* The essays constitute a powerful and masterly 
as pom pe ogg te hly supported by observed facts,” 
—New York 7rzdune. 

THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By /. Max 
Miller, Price, 75 cents. 


“They are the ripe expression of a life-long 
labor in the study of the Science of Language.” 
—Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


THE IDEA OF GOD. By Dr. Paul Carus. -Price, 
15 cents. Being a disquisition upon the devel- 


opment of the idea of God in human thought and 
history. 


‘‘An effort to purify our idea of God.""—Zite- 
vary World, London. 

‘‘ The writer defines God as ‘‘ The Ethical Life 
of Nature,’’ and supports his definition with much 
solid argvment.'’—Watts's Literary Guide,London. 
MAKING BREAD DEAR. A Controversy be- 

tween Wheelbarrow and Sympathizer. rice, 
10 cents, 

‘In the controversy both sides are fairly rep- 
resented and some new ideas advanced which 
clear the atmosphere of the clouds that frequently 
dim the honest mind.’’—Ziite News, Chicago. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
_advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


BY REV .J. T. SUNDERLAND, M. A. 


New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


CONTENTS. 


The Origin and Growth of the Bible. 
The Men who wrote it. 


Its Relation to the Times from which it 
came. 


Its Progressive Character. 


How its various Books came to be gathered 
into a Canon. 


The Nature of its inspiration. 


Its Relation to the Apochryphal Books of 
both the Old and the New Testaments. 


Its Fallibility or Infallibility. 
Analogies between it and the other Great 
Sacred Books of the World. 
PRESS NOTICES, 


‘In his brochure Mr. Sunderland has given us the 
cream of the cream of the best thought arid scholar- 
ship upon these subjects.”—Chicago Times. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


‘*The author has approached his subject in the most 
reverent spirit, and let shine in his little work the 
best lights of modern Biblical literature.”— Chicago 
Tribune. 


‘‘I can most heartily recommend this capital work.” 
—ROBERT COLLYER. 


‘*We know of no other book which presents in a 
clear, brief popular way such a scientific, rational, rev- 
erent and tender study of a great subject—the Bible,”’— 
Unitarian Herald (England). 


May be ordered from the office of ** The Unitarian,” 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, or through any book-store. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN MINISTRY, 


1. AS A CALLING FOR YOUNG MEN. 
2, AS A CALLING FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


BY REV, J, T. SUNDERLAND. 


Boston: Geo, H. Ellis. Price: Cloth, soc; Paper, 2s§c. 


‘‘Its spirit is earnest; its style is vagotomy it is the 
best estimate of the liberal ministry as a life-work we 
have ever seen.’’—Universalist Record. 


‘‘ The book is earnest, honest, noble. We commend 
it to all parents, as they deltberate on what they shall 
do with their sons and daughters. We commend it to 
all young men and women who are pondering in their 
hearts the momentous problem as to what they shall 
undertake for a life-work.’’—Dr. J. COLEMAN ADAMS, 
Chicago. 


“T have read with great interest your book on the 
Liberal Ministry, especially your plea for the admission 
of women. In this country the preaching woman is 
unknown; but what you write upon the qualification of 
women for the whole ministry has my entire sympa- 
thy.’—Dr, A. KUENEN, Leiden, Holland, 


‘ Do you know any way to supply me with a hundred 
copies for use in my Post Office mission work,’’—RkEv, 
Joun Brown, Lawrence, Kansas. 


‘“Most excellent! I have met with no treatment of 
the subject of the second essay at all to be compared 
with it,’—Pror. Gro, L. Cary, Meadville, Pa. 

May be ordered from the Publisher, or from the office 
of ** The Unitarian,” Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


WHat DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? By Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland. .A concise, attractive little 16- 
page pamphlet, Small enough to slip into a letter, 

New editiou; thirty-fifth thousand, 

Reprinted by request of a number of Post-office Mis- 
sion workers. 

Price, 10 cents a dozen; 75 cents a hundred; $5.00" 
a thousand. 

Order from the A. U. A, rooms, Boston, or from the 
office of THe UNITARIAN, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


KINDERGARTEN tio "sss" Sino. 


Sample copy free 
Kindergarten Stories and typical lessons, Endorsed 
yy National Teachers’ Association. 


2.00 a year, 
LICE B. STOCK HAM & Co. Chicago,Iill 


The Story of Creation.—A plain accoun 
of Evolution. By Edward Clodd, 129 8vo ese with 
illustrations, mailed for 30 cents, by Charles H. Kerr & 
Co,, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


THE CHANGE oF FRONT OF THE UNIVERSE. By 
Minot J. Savage; i cents, 10 copies 2§ cents, 100 
copies $1.50, Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
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HELPS TO HIGH LIVING. 


Sunday :—How many simple ways there are 
to bless. 
Monday :—Not what we give, but what we 
share, 
Tuesday :—Let labor meet delight half-way. 
Wednesday :—God has plans man must not 
spoil, 
Thursday:— Among dull: hearts a prophet 
never grew. 
Friday :—He who needeth love, to love hath 


wanting to be a dog or anybody. I’ve 
got to go on writing compositions all 
my life.” 

“And I suppose you would rather be 
called a good little thing than a horrid, 
mean girl.” ? 

“ Why, yes, I suppose I had.” 

*“ Well, then, I would not make any 
fuss about the matter. I would not 
give up being a good little girl, and I 
would write over that composition and 
correct the sentences.” 


right. 
Saturday :— Tis Heaven must come, not we 


must go. 
—Fames Russell Lowell. 


A SOHOOL OOMPOSITION, 

“T am so tired just being good,” said 
Ethel King, one day, when her com- 
position had been handed back to her, 
marked careless, badly constructed. 

“ Why, what do you mean?” asked 
her older sister, who never troubled 
herself about wishing to be or do what 
she could neither be or do, and who was 
always happy. 

“ Fisoat toit that. Everybody calls 
me a good little thing and says I try 
hard and then they sigh and look at me; 
they say right out loud when you go 
by; ‘Isn’t she lovely!’ I know I’m 
not pretty and I can’t be bright. 
Compositions are just horrid, and I 
won’t try to be good any more.” 
Ethel threw herself down on the sofa 
and pulled the cushion over her, and 
cried as if her heart would break. 

“+ Let me see the composition,” said 
Maggie. Ethel had grown quieter and 
was now opening and shutting her bag 
of books as fast as her fingers would 
let her. Maggie took it and read it 
slowly, but in spite of all her effort she 
could not avoid smiling. So she put 
her arms round her little sister, trying 
to soothe her, saying, “ Be patient, dear, 

jt isn’t so very bad, only it is all mixed 
up, but you are such a good little thing 
that it will come out all right.” 

“ There you are again; you are just 
as bad as all the rest. I am only a 
good little thing when I’d rather be 
horrid naughty and get a high mark 
for my composition.” 

“ Nonsense, Ethel. Just see here. 
You began to write about Napoleon 
meieaiie and you told where he was 
born and where he died, just as tomb- 
stones do, and then you said he had two 
wives at once and that he was a great 
soldier and that the English shut ‘him 
up because they were afraid of him, and 
then you ended by saying it would have 
been a great deal better for the world if 
he had never been born. It is just like 

a conundrum and one wants to ask, 

‘why?’ allthe time. You don’t give 
any reasons, so it is badiy constructed.” 

“Oh, I know it is,”sobbed Ethel again. 
“Tt isa great deal easier to be good than 
to write compositions.” 

“ You have got to do both.” 

“T can’t. I am going to give up try- 
ing to do anything.” 

Just then the big St. Bernard dog 
came into the room and thrust his head 
down into the cushions where again 
was Ethel’s head. She held him tightly, 

Saying: 

“ You dear, good Roger, you can’t 
write compositions and everybody likes 
you. I wish I were a dog.” 

“No, you don’t,” said her sister. 

“ You must be brave and keep trying 

and think what you are saying or 

writing, just as much as being real good 
and doing the errands for us all the 
time. You know we could not get 
along without you one single day, just 
because you are the kindest, goodest 
little girl that ever was. You give the 
other girls your luncheon, and you let 
the boys have your bows and sashes, and 
you do everything for everybody, but 
you are dreadfully careless when you 
write compositions.” 

“TI know I am. Don’t you wish, 

Roger, you could be in my place and 

let me be a dog?” 

“ No, I don’t,” barked Roger. 

“ Roger is too brave to change,” said 
Maggie. 

Fthel started up, sat down again, 
pulled her dress straight and thought. 


And Ethel did. 


Kate GANNETT WELLS. 


SECOND THOUGHT. 


I’m a pretty gold-finch, 
In a linden tree; 

And I like for company 
Birds of high degree. 


Robins all around me; 
Rather vulgar birds, 

Fat and quite ungraceful— 
Common! Mark my words. 


Woodpecker is near, too; 
But I’ve ever said, 

I could keep no company 
With such a firey head. 


Then that screaming blue-jay ;— 
I've given many hints, 

That cultivated eyes could not 
Endure such flaring tints. 


But,—I’m a little lonely, 
Among the linden trees; 

And if no high-bred birds appear, 
I may make friends with these. 


The robin’s song is sweet, 

The jay wears handsome clothes, 
The woodpecker himself 

Might cheer me up, who knows? 


H, T. G. 


of prophecies and fancies concerning 
the life to come. 
Cloth, 16mo, 238 pages, $1.00. 


Gates Ajar, or the fascinating realism of Zhe 
Little Pilgrim, it goes deeper into an exposi- 
tion of the future state based on the concep- 
tions of a follower of Swedenborg. The 
| is that a constant tendency to higher 
mora 

future. 
ence in the new region is shown the modes of 


states of advancement, 


From Over the Border.—A book 
By Benj. G. Smith. 


Without the inventiveness and daring of 


and intellectual improvement rules the 
The person who relates his experi- 


life of families and communities in several 
and is permitted 
glimpses of the celestial city, which a rarer 
and finer spiritual culture will, by and by, fit 
him to inhabit. To those who are fond of 
speculating upon such themes, these pages 
will have attractions. Hardly had this lov- 
ingly written and beautifully made book been 
given to the public, when the author himself 
passed over the border, having died late in 
December, at the age of seventy-four,—Liter. 
y World. 


_ A Study of Primitive Christian- 
ity.— By Lewis G. Janes. Cloth, oc- 
ee gilt top, uncut edges, 319 pages. 

1.25. 

Doctor Janes is evidently a thorough 
scholar, and one cannot fail to be impressed 
with the care, the honesty, the faithfulness, 
the impartiality, the love of truth, the con- 
servatism exhibited throughout this admirable 
volume. We commend the book, not 
only to Unitarians, but to all who are willing 
to trace, or to see traced in. a masterly man- 
ner, the operation of natural causes, of race, 
politics, and social conditions generally, upon 
the rise and progress of Christianity. —Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. 


Practical Piety.—Four sermons 
delivered in Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Sub- 
jects, ** The Economies of Religion,” 
“ Bread versus Ideas,” ‘ Present 
Sanctities,” “ The Claims of the Chil- 
dren.” Limp cloth, square 18mo., 60 
pages, 30 cents. 

The author has an epigrammatic habit of 
speech, coupled with a facility of illustration 
and a quickness of fancy not often found in 
sermon-writers, and his views of the relations 
of religion to modern conditions and everyday 
needs appeal to the average lay mind as re- 
markably sensible —Oakland Enquirer. 

Religion and Science as Allies, 
or Similarities of Scientific and Reli- 
gious Knowledge. By James Thomp- 
son Bixby. New paper edition, 12mo, 
226 pages, 30 cents; cloth edition 50 
cents 3 

The reconciliation of science and religion is 
always a fascinating theme and it has never 


been treated with more interest than by Mr. 
Bixby.—Philadelphia Press. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid oy mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cask with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions, 


Address 


Washing 
Clothes 


or cleaning house with 
ordinary soap is like roll- \ 
ing a heavy stone up hill: 
it takes main strength and 
a good deal of it. Thesame 
work done with Pearline is 


like rolli 

hill—it’s p Pag quick; true; 
goes right to the mark; and 
with very little labor. 


All 
PEARLINE. 


praiseworthy theft, by the way). 


Beware 


158 


the stone down \ 


| \ 
dirt must Yo before | 


It robs woman's 
hardest work of its drudgery—(a 


question is—does it ordoesit not hurt the 
hands, clothes or paint? We tell you it don’t en 
—but we are interested (as well as you)—so ve 
ask your friends who use it; you'll find most of them 
do; the annual consumption is equal to about three packages 
a year for every family in the land. But better yet—get a pack- 
age (it costs but a few pennies, and every grocer keeps it) and 
try it for yourself—your gain will be larger than ours. 


The 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 
which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
IT’S FALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous. 


JAMES PYLE, Nev> York. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


The Faith that Makes Faith- 
ful—By William C, Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Eight sermons: 
“Blessed be Drudgery,” “I had a 
Friend,” “A Cup of Cold Water,” and 


nett, and “Faithfulness ,” “Tenderness,” 
“The Seamless Robe,” and “The Di- 
vine Benediction,” by Mr. Jones. 
Square 18mo, 137 pages. Imitation 
parchment, 50 cents; cloth, full gilt, 
$1.00; special paper edition, ten copies 
for $1.50, this edition sold by the pub- 
lishers only in packages of ten. 


Frances E. Willard says of it: ‘The Faith 
that Makes Faithful is purely Unitarian. But 
it says in style as classic as was ever penned, 
and with an imagery the most unique and 
chaste, what Sam Jones says in the dialect of 
his section, ‘Quit your meanness.’ The book 
was such a help to me in my endeavor to quit 
my Own, that I wrote a little notice of it in 
some paper, and a young Methodist minister 
seeing what I had said, sent for the book, then 
sent mea reproving line because, he said, I 
had misled him; he did not wish to read the 
writings of a Unitarian, and wondered thata 
Methodist, like myself , would speak of them 
with praise. Whereupon I wrote back to him, 
mildly inquiring if he had never received ben- 
efit from the sayings of Socrates, Marcus Au- 
relius, Epictetus,—if he had not, in his:classic 
course at college, spent considerable time 
over the writings of Unitarians who lived in 
Greece and Rome, and if a man who wrote so 
reverently of God, and so helpfully of our du- 
ties to our fellow men with whom we live, was 
to be cast out of the synagogue because he 
lived in the nineteenth century, rather than in 
the last before Christ or the first after him. 
At this, the young man had tlie grace tu write 
again, telling me that he looked upon himself 
as impertinent, and though I had thought so 
when the first note came, I was well assured 
that he was not, when I had read the second.” 

Poems and Essays of James Vila 
Blake. Two volumes uniformly bound 
in dark blue cloth, paper labels, red 
top, uncut edges; Poems, 188 pages; 
Essays, 216 pages; $1.00 each. Either 
volume sold separately. ’ 

A new essayist and a new poet, and strange 
to say, both in the same man; especially 
strange when we are compelled to add that 
when we read the essays he seems a born es- 
sayist, and when we read the poems, he seems 
a born poet.—New York Evangelist. 


Lessons from the World of 
Matter and the World of Man.— 
By Theodore Parker. Selected from 
notes of unpublished sermons, by Ru- 
fus Leighton. Cloth, 12mo., 430 


pages. $1.25. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to thé amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


repaid by mail 


9 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


“TI suppose there isn’t any use in 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


“Wrestling and Blessing,” by Mr. Gan-. 


order, we will 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and 
Other Poems.—By Alice Williams 
Brotherton. A ballad founded on the 
old Norse legend, with seventy-two 
other poems of great variety as to sub- 
ject. Cloth, square 15mo; handsomely 
bound, with full-page illustration in gilt 
on the cover. 145 pages. 5ocents. 


The poem which gives the book its title is 
well known, while the others, all short pieces, 
are not only musical but full of thought and 
delicious fancy.—Philadelphia Record, , 

“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which 
gives the book its title, is a finely treated 
Norse legend, and the ‘Rose Songs” are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of im- 
agination and sportive play of fancy.—Wew 
Orleans Times- Democrat. 

There is no want of variety in these poems; 
in subject, treatment and metre a pleasing 
change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while 
others we re-read with pleasure, retaining 2 
few in permanent friendship. — Providence 
Sunday Telegram. 

We can not recall another book of recent 
poetry of anything like the same dimensions 
that has an equal diversity. It is the work of 
a real poet, and one who has at times a daring 
inspiration.—Czincinnatt Commercial Gazette. 


A Pure Souled Liar.—An anony- 
mous novel of life in the atmosphere 
of a Boston art school. The motive 
of the story is the renunciation made 
by a pure young girl, who sacrifices hér 
own reputation to savea friend. Paper, 
16m0., pp. I9I. 30 cents. 


“Terse, compact, rapid and intense.”—C/e- 
cago Tribune. 

“There is nothing unworthy here, either in 
morals or in art.”—Philadelphia American, 

“Original in plot, entertaining in develop- 
ment, and pervaded with. a wonderful air of 
reality.”— Zoledo Bee, 

“For originality of plot, finished and enter- 
taining style, and high purpose, dne of the 
most notable books of fiction recently issued 
from the press.” ——Zhe Open Court. 


Wind Flowers.—By Luella D. 
Smith. Cloth, 18mo., 235 pages. 
$1.00, 


A collection of good poems, all of more 
than average poetic ability. ... They have 
real poetic merit—each a body of thought 
smoothly and poetically materialized, and will 
be read and re-read with increasing pleasure, 
—Christian at Work, 


Echoes from the Blarney Stone 


and other Rhymes.—By W. C. R. 
Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages. 

Pervaded by the Irish love of humor and 
appreciation of the ludicrous, they are thor- 
oughly bright and entertaining.—Boston 
Fournal., 

Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cask with 

ll send books to the amount of ges at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address : 
CHARLES H. KERR & C@., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Aunoungements, 


Many Subscriptions Expire this week. If 
about a thousand of those whose subscriptions 
are due will send in their renewals (a dollar a 
year) this week, they will save us something 
like forty dollars in postage, type-writing and 
stationery, which would otherwise be neces- 
sary to remind them. 


If You Gave UNITY to a friend last year and 
wish to continue it this year, please send the 


dollar at once, that we may not make the mis- 
take of asking that friend to renew his sub- 
scription. 


If You Received UNITY last year as a pres- 
ent from.a friend, or if you do Ne know why 
it was sent to you, be sure and write about it 
now. If you want the paper this year, send 
on your renewal; if you do not wish to re- 
ceive it unless paid for again by your friend, 
be sure and tell us that. 

Ten Weeks Ten Cents. A 


we made the offer of ten copies of UNITY ten 


short time ago 


weeks for $1.00. Many have taken advant- 
age of it and sent lists of their friends with 
the money. We shall keep this offer open until 
further notice, and, moreover, extend it so as 
to apply to single subscriptions or any num- 
ber less than ten. If you have one acquaint- 
ance who would enjoy Unity, send his ad- 
dress with ten cents and we will send him the 
paper ten weeks, 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE Mess1AH.—Corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Services at 10:45 A. M. 

Unity Cuurcu.—Corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday services at 10;45 A. M. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, March 2, Mr. Blade will 
preach at 11:00 A. M.on “ Old Age,” by re- 
quest, and will lecture at 10:15 A. M.in the 
church parlors,on * Confucius.” Unity Club, 


Monday evening, March 9g, at 7:30, in the 
church parlors. 
Att Sours Cuurcw.—Corner Oakwood 


boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, March 2, Mr. Jones 
will preach, subject, “ The Church as the Cen- 
tre of Reform.” Sunday-school at 9:30A. M. 
Teachers’ meeting every Friday evening at 
7 *45- , 

Unity Cuurcnu, Hinsdale.—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10745 A.M. 

Tue Chicago Unitarian Ciub will meet on 
March sth, at 8 p. m, at the Unitarian Head- 
quarters, 175 Dearborn St., Room 93 (take 
elevator to sixth floor). Paper by Rev. Mila 
F. Tupper, of La Porte, Indiana. Subject: 
“ Ingersoll’s Agnosticism vs. Modern Theism. 


Western Unitarian 8. 8S. Society. 

Received from the following named contribu- 
tors, $1.00 each for annual membership, for 
the year ending May 15, 1890: J. T. Lusk, 
Mrs. E. N. H. Conger, Mrs. Edna Whipple, 
Miss Lucia Dewey, The Unitarian Sunday 
School, of Sheffield, Ill., Geo. L. Cary, Mr. 
Geo. F. Durant, Mrs. A. B. McMahan, Mrs. 
S. A Blasland, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Wanzer, 
Mrs. M. M. Crunden, Mrs. Elizabeth P. Brad- 
ley, Mrs. C. C. Warren, Unitarian Sunday 
School, of North Platte, Neb., Mrs. W. K. 
Mason, Mrs. L. B. Fish. 


CHARLES H. Kerr & Co. have just ob- 
tained a supply of CLOTH-BOUND copies of 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics, at 60 cents; Spen- 
cer’s Education and Progress in one volume, 
at 75 cents; Clodd’s Select Works, including 
Childhood of the World, Childhood of Re- 
ligion, and Birth and Growth of Myth, the 
three in one volume, for $1.00, and Clodd’s 
Story of Creation, at 75 cents. ‘These prices 
include postage. 


ePRICe: 
CREAM 
AKING POWDE 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for more than a quarter 


of a century. 


It is used by the United States Government, 


Endorsed 


by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest 


and Most Healthful. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does 
not contain Ammonia, Lime or Alum. 


Sold only in Cans, 


PR'CE BAKING POWDER Co. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
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FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1890, the Pioneer Seed Catalogue of America, contains complete fist of 
Vegerastes, Flowers, Bulbs, Potatoes and Small Fruits, with descriptions and prices. 


style x74 ¢ 
plate §x 1054 inches, and frontispiece. 


person who owns a foot of land or cultivates a plant should have a copy 
@mount may be deducted from firstorder. ABRI A 
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The Story of Uuitarianism in America 


1710--1890. 


AN OUTLINE FOR StTuDY-CLASSES. 
By W. C. GANNETT. 


Price 10 cts, 10 copies, 75 cts. 
8 East St., Rochester, N. Y. 


To aid classes using the above Outline, a 
small edition of the historical chapters of the 
“Memoir of Ezra Stiles Gannett,” has been 
struck off in pamphlet form. The seventy 
pages tell the Story concisely as far as 
through “the Transcendental Movement.” 

Price 20 cts. For sale at the A. U. A. 
Building, 25 Beacon St., Boston, and at UNITY 
Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Address, 


** FORCIBLE, EASILY UNDEKSTOOD, 
MOST ANYTNING ELSE WRTTEN.,’’ 


NATIONALISM OR PLUTOORACY? 


By EDWARD BELLAMY, 
“The famous address, now prepared for popular cir- 
culation.”’ Sent post paid for two cents, 


Address JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
196 Summer Street Boston. 


The Religion of Jesus. A Sermonby H. M 
Simmons, Price 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 50 copes 
$1.00 postpaid, Charles H. Kerr &Co,, Chicago, 


BETTER THEN AL- 


C. A. LONG’S 


MUCILAGE p 


ent 7 Fon 


go? 


Directions,—Moisten open end and pass lightly 
over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too 
damp. Dries instantly. Address Charles H, 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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You can make a large sum of money at 
work for us in your own locality. ~ 
m ing the past few years, those who have 
thus worked have received over Five 
Millions of dollars for their services— 
more than abarrel of money We want 
a few more workers at once. The work is 
* easy, pleasant, adapted to both youn 
5 and old of either sex. You can work ali 
the time orin spare time only Any one 
can do the work after studying our di- 
rections fora day or two This 1s the 
w chance of a lifetime for those who ap- 
7! ply atonce Any one anywhere can earn 
OO per month Great workers, un: 
. der the most favorable conditions, earn 
$&2O a day and upwards. No class of people in the world are 
making so much money, without capital, as those at 
work for us. Whatever you have done, or whatever you may do, 
you should look into this royal chance. You wil) find that 
you can easily make all that we claim,and more. If you write 
to us before we secure all the workers we need, we will layall 
before you FREE, Better write before you rest, and then 
if you conclude not to go to work, or if we cannot employ you, 
no harm is done. Every one of our workers makes big money. 
True & Co., aine. 


An Old Religion—A Study. By 
J.C. F. Grumbine. Paper, 18mo., 95 
pages, 20 cents. 


We have had enough of the God that 
books have killed. We need and will have a 
God that theology cannot caricature, a moral 
law that cannot be relaxed, a church that will 
be humanitarian,—Author’s Preface, 


INVESTMENTS 


In Mineral or Timber Lands in Eastern Kentuck 
West Virginia and the South-western part of old 
Virginia, or in lots and acre property in or near the 
new and coming towns of Old Virginia,will pay over 
10 Per Cent. Capitalists and small investors add 


ress 
W.A.R. ROBERTSON, At- 

O QO torne & Counsellor-at-Law, 0 
Wall St., New York City,i 


Eee Bristol, Tenn. 


ox 439, Augusta, 


CHOICE PLANTS FOR 


readers of the Unity, All vigorous, 
All bloomers. All warranted true to 
name, Address: Fern Cliff 
Greenhouses, Springfield, O. 


. O. Box 522, 


ALL ABOUT NEW STATE OF 
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Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE C0, Gin taco sce: 
es 


} BABY GARRIAGES 


I make a specialty of manufactur. 
ing Baby Carriages to sell direct 
to private parties. You can, 
therefore, do better with me than 
| -_With adealer. Carriages 


Delivered Free of Charge 


to all polsts in the United States, 
Send for lllustrated Catalogue. 


CHAS. RAISER fr. 
62.64 és ourn Ave., Chicago, iil, 
has 500,000 readers 


NTS 


] year for $1; 
2years for $1.75; 


8 years for $2.40; 4 years 
| ; 5 years for $3 We 


on trial to new subscribers only, E 


t be undersold. l1-cent 
will no > 


! TACOM GUARANTEED 10% net 


n all moneys sent us, for investment in real estate in 
the thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides 
we send you one-half the profits; 8x net on het my 
loans, first-class security. Write for inf 


Best references given. Address, 
& HAYS, Tacoma, Wash. 


MANNING, BOGLE 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys ere members of the family. 
Frederick B. Knapp. 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury. Mass. 


INVESTMENTS. 


employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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Evolution.—Popular lectures and 
discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association. One volume, fine cloth, 
408 pages, illustrated, with complete 
index. Price, $2.00. Also printed as 
fifteen separate pamphlets at 10 cents 
each, or all to one address for $1.20. 


One of the most systematic, concise, and 
comprehensive presentations in popular form 
of the foundation and theory of evolution. 
Excellent, .. succinct, . . interesting.— Pudlic 
Opinion. 

A collection of essays, exhibiting the doc- 
trine of Evolution as applied to religious, 
scientific‘and social matters, by well-read and 
cultivated gentlemen. Scholarly and _in- 
structive; we commend the book.—_Wew York 
Sun, 

The mode of presentation seems to me ad- 
mirably adapted for *popularizing Evolution 
views.—Herbert Spencer. 

I think your schedule attractive and valu- 
able.— ohn Fiske. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 


1, Herbert Spencer: His life, writings 
and philosophy. Daniel Greenleaf Thomp- 
son. 

2. Charles Robert 
works, and influence. 
wick, 

3. Solar and Planetary Evolution: How 
suns and worlds come into being. Garrett P. 
Serviss. 

4. Evolution of the Earth: 
geology. Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 


Darwin: His life, 
Rev. John W. Chad- 


The story of 


5. Evolution of Vegetal Life: William 
Potts. 
6. Evolution of Animal Life: Rossiter 


W.. Raymond, Ph.D. 

7. The Descent of Man: His origin, an- 
tiquity, growth. E. D. Cope, Ph.D. 

8. Evolution of Mind: Its nature and de- 
velopment. Dr. Robert G. Eccles, 

9. Evolution of Society: Families, tribes, 
states, classes. James A. Skilton. 


10. Evolution of Theology: Develop- 
ment of religious beliefs. Z. Sidney Samp- 
son. 

11. Evolution of Morals: Egoism, altru- 


ism, utilitarianism, etc. Dr. Lewis G. Janes, 
12. Proofs of Evolution: The eight main 
scientific arguments. Nelson C. Parshall. 
13. Evolution as Related to Religious 
Thought: Rev. John W. Chadwick, | 
14. The Philosophy of Evolution: Its re. 
lation to prevailing systems. Starr H. 
Nichols. 
15. The Effects of Evolution on the Com. 
ing Civilization: Rev. Minot J. Savage. 


The Unending Genesis; or, Cre- 
ation Ever Present. By H. M. Sim- 
mons. Contents: The Old Genesis 
Story; The Firmament of Space, 
Worlds Rounded and Rolling, Worlds 
Warmed, “ Let there be Light,” Com- 
pounds and Crystals, Sea and Land, 
The Air Firmament, Plant Creation, 
Animal Creation, The Mental Domin- 
ion, Moral and Spiritual Creations. 
Paper, square 1Smo., III pages. 25 
cents. 


Here the story of the creation is told in a 
reverential, loving spirit, showing so clear] 
how evolution has been going on for hundreds 
of centuries, and must still go on, and proving 
also how one over-ruling power works through 
all, with a perfect and beautiful mathematical 
precision. Far from decreasing our reverence 
for truth and beauty, it only increases tenfold 
our love for it. The story is told so simply 
and plainly, that any mother could use it and 
make it intelligible to little children. Poor 
little innocents! how their brains must reel 
over the effort to take in literally the old Bible 
story, and there are Liberals who object to 
teaching it to them as fairy lore. To such 
this book will prove a blessing, and besides 
teaching how this creation is unending, it will 
be likely to awaken in a child’s mind a desire 
for further knowledge of the natural sciences— 
a taste most desirable to cultivate.—J/rs. L. 
Ff, Furness, in Unity. 


Progress from Poverty.—A Re- 
view and Criticism of Henry George’s 
“ Progress and Poverty” and “ Protec- 
tion and Free Trade.” By Giles B. 
Stebbins. Square 18mo., 64 pages, 
paper, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 

Mr. Stebbins is one of the best authorities 
in the land upon economic issues, clear and 
precise in his statements, and has an irrefut- 
able way of putting his propositions.— 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 


Browning’s Women.—By Mary 
E, Burt, with an introduction by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, D. D., LL. D. 
Cloth, 16mo, 236 pages. $1.00. 


We can cordially recommend her little vol- 
ume to not only individual readers, but to 
members of the Browning Clubs who are en- 
deavoring to make a special study of the 
poet.— Boston Transcript, 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
A75 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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